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RABBIT SHOOTING. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


ble for me to understand 
why so many otherwise un- 
prejudiced devotees of the 
shotgun affect to de- 
spise our common rabbit 
or cottontail. Certainly, 
it cannot be through contempt for his 
ability to escape a load of shot; for Bun- 
ny is far from being an easy mark as he 
dodges between corn stalks or through 
brush—half the time showing just a 
flash of white fluff. Prairie-chicken 
and most of our shore birds are slow by 
comparison. A broken pointer or setter 
will stand him, and a pair of beagles on 
his trail will furnish a mighty enjoyable 
and musical 15 minutes, until Bre’r Rab- 
bit is shot or run to earth. The meat is 
tender and of a good flavor, if well bled 
and rightly cooked—much better, in 
fact, than chicken or duck—and, not- 
withstanding your sister’s declaration to 
the contrary, a rabbit bears no resem- 
blance whatever to Pussy. Getting 
down to the root of the matter, I have 
been able to find just two points on 
which a man bases his objections to fur 
in the shape of rabbit. The main cause, 
I think, for his abstinence from the sport 
that an Englishman will give hundreds 
of pounds to enjoy, lies in the old saying 
that familiarity breeds contempt. 
“Pshaw!” says the hunter, “a man can 
get rabbits any time—let’s look for that 
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covey of quail,” or “let’s take our decoys 
out to the slough.” For isn’t it general- 
ly true that we are all of us reaching 
out, like children, for something we 
haven’t got? and wouldn’t we rather pay 
an exorbitant price for imported canned 
fruits than pick the raspberries from our 
back lot? Yet isn’t this, after all, a poor 
way of showing our boasted indepen- 
dent Americanism? 

The other objection I had in mind 
owes not its growth to any fine mental 
distinction, but is purely a physical pro- 
test, inasmuch as it is nothing more than 
an uncomfortable and sometime painful 
straining of the muscles which sustain 
one’s clavicles and _ shoulder-blades, 
brought about by toting six or eight rab- 
bits in a shooting coat—a garment for 
which the weight and angles of a cot- 
tontail are decidedly unsuited. Though 
so many hold the anti-fur idea, the num- 
ber of rabbit hunters is legion, and I be- 
lieve Bunny suffers more from man, 
bird and beast than any other creature; 
but, even under these conditions, he has 
easily held his own and will continue 
with us when grouse and Bob White live 
only in the memory. Many a day of 
pleasure unalloyed we have spent in pur- 
suit of this common game, and, even as 
we write, the falling snow outside our 
window is gradually changing the brown 
and dull green landscape to simple white 
—giving promise of good tracking un- 
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der foot and a full bag on the morrow. 

I have in mind a village in the south- 
western portion of Illinois—a mining 
town of some goo souls; primitive, and 
at the time I made it my home even un- 
incorporated, but fit for a king’s retreat, 
by reason of its natural setting of bold 
rock formations and emerald growth. 
Bordering this town of diggers for fuel, 
flows a silver river; pine-studded bluffs 
rise up sheer from its banks for 300 ft. 
and for miles at a stretch, and the huge 
rocks and piles of lesser stones that have 
broken off and been washed down in 
ages long past, make the river’s course 
ever varying. In places it creeps quietly 
under over-hanging ledges, as if it were 
awed to silence by the threatening 
heights above. A bend in the stream or 
a sudden twist and the water leaps nois- 
ily, to break and fall with menacing 
roar through narrow rocky locks, or 
rushes, madly singing in lifting clouds 
of spray, down some steep incline, anon 
to rest quietly in deep stretches of sleep- 
ing waters, where outspreading oaks 
and tall elms are reflected from a shim- 
mer of sun-lit blue. In the rocky dens 
and clefts along the river dwell all the 
four-foots common to this region: mink, 
coon, weasel and woodchuck, with now 
and then a den where Sir Reynard rules 
by law of fang. And, preyed upon by 
fox, mink and weasel, yet out-number- 
ing them 50 to I, our much-persecuted 
friend of the big ears and cotton tail 
lives his life of troubles. 

In the autumn, when the first small 
rafts of leaves swirled slowly down the 
dying river, and fox and grey squirrels 
worked from early morning to sun- 
down, storing up huge quantities of nuts 
and acorns, we hunted with beagles and 
slow foxhounds. And fine sport it was, 
with the hounds baying loudly on a 
warm trail and eager hunters at wait on 
rocks and huge stumps. How the mu- 
sic of dog voicés came back from the 
opposite cliffs and echoed away to noth- 
ingness in gradually lessening cadence. 
And I remember the short home cut at 


end of day, which is ever the longest 
when rabbits are dangling from the belt. 
But when skies turned to leaden grey 
and the first white flakes filtered stead- 
ily through black and naked branches, 
we waited in eager expectation till all 
the earth was painted out and then were 
we up and doing. We usually met at 
the store in the evening and made ar- 
rangements for the morrow’s hunt, and 
shortly after daybreak the next morning 
—about the time my lunch was packed 
and the dogs fed—here would come Ed, 
striding up the frosted road, his L. C. 
Smith over one shoulder and hunting 
coat distorted out of all semblance to a 
garment by slathers of shells and a bulky 
package of food. How we would hurry 
out the back door and straight down the 
lane to the first pasture! Here we 
would very likely see a line of crooked 
tracks, leading across the open and into 
a corn-field to our left. And this entic- 
ing trail we follow—glad that Jim isn’t 
hunting ahead of us. Into the corn it 
leads and in places we see where Bunny 
has sniffed out buried ears of corn. 
Then, aimlessly, the trail zigzags in and 
out among the half-standing stalks. We 
run into blind leads and double trails in 
places—cleverly laid schemes to fool 
whatever beast might follow. The trail 
takes its course anew toward a field 
where the soil has been lately turned in 
fall plowing, and here we find him, 
snugly ensconced where a leaf of sod is 
curled over a furrow. “Take him!” 
says Ed—for we shoot in turns—and I, 
nothing loath, do as I am told. When 
pardner’s toe touches him. Thud! thud! 
he leaves with a rush and over the un- 
even furrows he darts, till, at 30 yds., he 
somersaults at the nitro’s bidding. And 
thus the shooting goes all through the 
crisp, white morning. Close to the river, 
away from corn and stubble, we find 
them in thick mats of grass and tangled 
briars; brush heaps also are famous 
haunts of these furry fellows, for here 
thev are safe from hawks and owls. 
Sometimes they hide in hollow logs, 
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when we poke them out or twist them 
out with a split stick. And through it 
all we are trailing, trailing, trailing. 
Somehow, the sight of a wild foot-print 
brings all one’s hunting instinct to the 
fore. All that lust for the chase, which 
we inherited from hairy people who kept 
their nostrils moist and killed that they 
might live, comes out at the sight of a 
trail. A savage instinct maybe, this de- 
sire to hunt, but where you find a Na- 


tion of Sportsmen, you find likewise a | 


Nation of Men. And mayhap, when all 
the game and fish have disappeared and 
this world has degenerated into a mob 
of clerks and mechanics, even as we of 
today speak of those beings who peopled 
the Stone Age, so they may look back 
upon us and say “ That was an era of 
savagery.” Verily, this theory of re-in- 
carnation is a sad, sad thing for a sports- 
man to think upon. 

Rabbit hunting on farm land is always 
good sport. Corn-fields, stubble, the 
blackberry patch and vineyard usually 
shelter rabbits a-plenty. A field of corn 
especially is a never-failing commissary, 
and here Bunny will feed night after 
night, resting under some broken stalk 
during the daytime. Or, if the snow be 
deep, he may burrow down for a foot 
or more and hollow out a miniature 
grotto for his bed chamber. If a stub- 
ble field lies next the corn, he may rest 
here during the day and usually with 
perfect safety, for Bre’r Rabbit blends 
so neatly into his surroundings that, if 
it were not for the tell-tale tracks, one 
would pass him by within a few feet and 
never know. This open shooting is 
much easier than in brush or standing 
corn, but the flash shooter will miss his 
fair shots in these places equally with 
the novice. 

Each cottontail or pair of cottontails 
commonly have their individual portion 
of land, be it cover or tilled ground, 
where the boundaries are rigidly guard- 
ed and respected, but this works out to 
his disadvantage at times, as it forces him 
to run in a circle. Every rabbit hunter 


knows the old trick of sending a com- 
panion on the trail of a jumped rabbit, 
while he himself waits near the point 
where the animal started. The interior 
of a corn shock is replete with’ warm 
corners, just right for a small animal 
to nest in, and this the rabbit well knows. 
Several times I have gotten as high as 
3 rabbits from a single shock, but usu- 
ally it requires a deal of kicking to dis- 
lodge even one. Hedge fences are re- 
spected by foxes and birds of prey, and 
for this reason make friendly refuges 
for the rabbit. I once was the lucky 
witness of an exciting game of tag, 
played under a low hedge by a badly 
frightened cottontail and a big hawk 
who was decidedly it. They were neck 
and neck and it was anybody’s race, 
when I drew down on the bird and let 
loose a load of No. 6s. 

A rabbit hunter has use for his brains 
as well as he who seeks birds alone. The 
experienced one will hike for a likely 
bit of rabbit ground, while a beginner is 
carefully working on the back track of 
some fox squirrel and wondering how 
the dickens a cottontail can climb trees. 
It is but a waste of time to look for them 
in open timber or on barren ground 
where there is nothing to attract an ani- 
mal, neither food nor shelter. Yet I 
have seen men who should have known 
better enthusiastically beating up level 
areas that couldn’t possibly support a 
field mouse, simply because the going 
was easier, and these men end a day’s 
rabbit hunt, sore in body and spirit, with 
the declaration that it is nothing but 
boy’s sport. 

Ferreting is obsolete in most of the 
States, which I consider a mighty good 
thing—not for any sentimental reasons, 
however. It is not a cruel sport, if 
rightly conducted; but if we are to save 
the rabbit from total destruction, it 
must be stopped. Bunny has very little 
show for escape indeed, with man, dog 
and ferret on his trail, and these rabbits 
that hole up are generally the old ones— 
the breeding stock, on which we must 
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depend for our increase. The rattle- 
brained youngsters, who have no under- 
ground habitation and range wherever 
the spirit moves them, are passed by the 
ferret hunter in his search for well-trav- 
eled dens, only to eventually come to 
grief at the teeth or claws of some beast 
or bird of prey. 

For the real man, rabbit hunting will 
always furnish a deal of pleasure; for 
the white season is the loveliest of the 
four. It is the period of simplicity. The 
trees are divested of brilliantly painted 
coverings and blend harmoniously with 
grey skies and shadowed white below; 
evergreens lend their quiet tones of 
green to the general scheme of brown 
and white, and occasionally a splotch of 
dull red undergrowth gives a touch of 
warmth. Animal life is scarce at this 
season, but more in evidence; chickadees 
liven up the brush and low branches, 
treating one with a trustful respect, 
which the blue-jays, who dwell above 
them, never display. And all under foot, 
winding in and out among the rocks and 


brushes, are animal stories manifold. 
Here leads a line of fairy tracks, where 
little Sammy Field-mouse has taken a 
stroll; a little farther a double imprint 
of wing tips and a tiny spot of red tells 
us he has met and been vanquished by a 
big brown dragon or something. And 
this rabbit track, that disappears under 
the flat rock yonder, is partly erased by 
another line of tracks—a crookéd set and 


smaller, though two feet have been 


placed in each imprint, and we know 
this latter set was made by some hungry 
hunting mink. We also know that just 
below us, within arm’s reach almost, a 
tragedy has taken place—the surfeited 
murderer sleeping curled up in the fur 
of his victim. And so the simple winter- 
time gives up secrets no other season 
can divulge. Let us show our apprecia- 
tion then, we Northerners, by seeing 
winter nature now and then. And let 
us thank a kind Providence that we are 
allowed to live in this hardy land, where 
snow and healthful weather bring us 
real winter. 


CRAB FISHING ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


magazines I had read ad- 
vertisements giving the in- 
formation that somebody’s 
“Deviled Crabs” were sold 
by leading grocers and 
served on the best family 
tables and by first-class cafés, hotels and 
clubs everywhere. I had noticed in the 
newspaper, which assumes that the crab 
figures on the ménu at every social func- 
tion, recipes for preparing the crab in 
every form, ranging from crab toast to 
faracied crabs 4 la Hampton and had 
been confronted at cafés by something in 
the meat line that gave me before eating 
an unacknowledged longing for a French 
dictionary and after eating a shrunken 
purse. 





I had learned from my zodlogy that 
the edible crab is a crustacean of the di- 
vision of the Anthropods; that his body 
is covered with a hard external skeleton 
composed principally of carbonate or 
phosphate of lime, which shell is moulted 
periodically ; that he is able when he loses 
one of his legs to hide himself away in 
the sand and grow a new one; that hé 
breathes by means of gills attached to his 
feet, the water containing air reaching 
the gills by flowing under the shelly cov- 
ering (carapace) back of the great claw, 
and so on; but it was only when I hied 
myself to the edge of the great Pacific, 
where crab fishing gives employment to 
thousands of persons the year around, 
and became a crab fisherman myself, that 
I learned the crab in his entirety. 
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When my comrade Foster and I hired 
ourselves to a fish dealer who filled daily 
crab orders from Portland, we were fur- 
nished a boat and nets by him, with earn- 
est warnings to keep off the water when 
it was turbulent. 

There is no season for the crab’s com- 
ing or going in the bays that cut the Pa- 
cific Coast, but, owing to the presence of 
a much greater quantity of fresh water 
(which he does not like) in the bays in 
the winter, he is more plenteous in sum- 
mer. 


is marketable. The female crab never at- 
tains this size, but many of the males 
measure Io inches. 

The crab is probably 2 or 3 years old 
when of marketable size, but I have 
caught rusty mossy-backed old fellows 
that must have been at least 12 years old. 

The crab is of a purplish-grey color 
when first taken out of the water, but 
turns pale red when cooked. His stom- 
ach is a very small pouch fitted with 
“crushing teeth.” He has no voice, but 
the water which enters under his shoul- 











A GLIMPSE OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 





We fished as far as five miles inland on 
the bay and as far out as the rollers 
would permit—many times only a mile 
from the bar, where we could hear the 
breakers’ terrific roar and could see the 
big waves roll and break on the great 
rocks of the beach. The further in to- 
ward shore, the more fresh water there 
was and the fewer and smaller the crabs ; 
the nearer the ocean, the greater the size 
and the number of them. The crab has 
to be 7 inches across the back before he 


ders, passing out of his mouth all the 
time, makes an incessant squeaking noise 
similar to the sound of a kiss. The crab 
eats fish, sea worms, etc., naturally, but 
he has cannibal-like propensities and if 
one dies in captivity his comrades devour 
him. He is a most combative creature 
and fights frequent duels with his fel- 
lows. Sometimes he meets an adversary 
of which he cannot rid himself. I have 
hauled up many a crab having a clam 
closed tight on one of his claws. He had 
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seen the white muscles of the clam, lying 
with shells apart in the water, and had 
tried to seize the inviting good morsel 
with an unexpected result. 

A crab net consists of a narrow iron 
hoop about a half inch thick, from 2 to 
3 ft. in diameter, with a 6-inch deep 
basket net fastened to the hoop. There 
are three lines, called “guy-lines” (bits 
of small rope 2 ft. long) attached to the 
hoop, caught together and tied to a rope 
about 60 ft. long, to lower the net in the 
water and draw it up. The bait is tied 
to the net. 











SORTING CRABS FOR MARKET. 





A crabber and his comrade (it is diffi- 
cult for a man to manage the boat and 
nets alone, though many do in all sea- 
sons) go out in a boat 15 ft. long by 4 ft. 
wide, and while one pulls the oars all 
day, and incidentally wears out the seat 
of his trousers, the other handles the 
nets, of which there are about 35 in sum- 
mer and probably 10 in winter—the tide 
being so swift in winter it is difficult to 
manage more than that number in a two- 
manned boat. Each net is allowed to stay 
down a half-hour, when it is drawn uy 


and emptied: in summer, in vessels of 
salt water to keep the crabs from dying 
in the hot sunshine ; in winter, a wet gun- 
ny sack suffices to hold the catch. When 
the tide was out, in the shallow water of 
summer, we often caught crabs with a 
long-handled garden rake—simply reach- 
ing down and raking them, like leaves 
off the bottom, where they sat thick. 
each one with a silly “smile” too stupid 
to get out of the way. They were for- 
merly so thick in the bay they could be 
raked up by the hundreds at any time. 
The Coast Indian, with a dexterity no 
white man can imitate, reaches down 
with a hooked stick and lifts the crab 
from his bed in the bay and roasts him to 
his stomach’s satisfaction in a fire kin- 
dled of a 10-foot high drift heap—uncar- 
ing that the fire he doesn’t take the trou- 
ble to extinguish burns for days. 

There are, as a rule, ten to fourteen 
boats out crabbing on a bay at the same 
time and perhaps five or six oyster boats. 
Often they race for the best grounds. 

My comrade and I alone one summer 
supplied a dealer with all the crabs his 
business required, but so lacking in en- 
ergy is the average Oregon Coast fisher- 
man that he usually fishes only a part of 
the day, and the fish dealer has perforce 
to hire many men to get his supplies. 
Sometimes we would have to rush, fish- 
ing from morning until in the night to 
get the number of dozen crabs demanded 
by our employer, and again perhaps after 
we had “fished out” a bay, a new run 
would come in and then we would catch 
enough for a three-days supply. We 
would catch and throw back in the sea 
ten times as many females and small 
males as those we caught of the required 
size, and, because the crab doesn’t learn 
to be wary, we caught many over and 
over again. I scratched names and ini- 
tials on their backs and broke fragments 
from their shells and released them, to 
recatch them repeatedly, often a half- 
mile from the first place. 

The fishermen who have most crabs at 
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CRAB FISHING ON 


the end of a day’s work call their success 
“High Boat.” Few like to give the true 
number of their catch and when ques- 
tions are asked the ninth commandment 
is more often forgotten than remembered. 
One of our rivals—an emigrant from old 
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to work on Sunday. One would think 
the fishermen know nothing of the Sab- 
bath Day institution, for most of them 
fish and crab seven days weekly. 

When through fishing the catch is 
poured in the “livebox”—a closed box 8 


**My comrade and I often fished within sound of the breakers’ roar,’”’ 


Drawn by CARL MAUCH. ' 


Erin—always answered “Thoirteen doz- 
en, be jabbers, we got!” When we got 
on shore, his partner (a retired preacher) 
would whisper to me “Only six dozen, 
my boy!” This preacher soon left off 
crabbing because his Irish mate wished 


or 10 ft. long and about a foot deep, 
with interstices to let in the water. These 
boxes are tied to the piling under the 
wharf and anchored at each end with a 
big rock or piece of iron tied to a rope, 
as no chains are obtainable in the Coast 
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towns. As the temperature of the water 
is always about 35 degrees, it is no pleas- 
ant task to row out to the livebox and 
plunge the bare arm in and lift the crabs 
out and into the gunny sacks. One has 
to handle His Crabship dexterously, as 
his pinch is very painful. I thought one 
day nothing less than a shark had bitten 
Foster, there was so much of despair in 
his sudden howl, but it proved to be only 
a crab that had bitten him. 

The crabs are sometimes kept in the 
liveboxes several days, necessitating feed- 
ing them. The crab dies quickly and 
from slight cause. He can turn himself 
if placed on his back, but if his short 
tail, which is lapped under the body, be 
pulled out straight, he dies. When taken 
out of the water a slight chill means a 
dead crab, and a dead crab turns black 
and smells bad, fearfully bad, in a short 
time. 

The fish dealer pays his fishermen from 
65 to 75 cents a dozen for crabs in win- 
ter and from 25 to 35 cents a dozen in 
summer. He usually get 70 cents the 
dozen for them the year around at the 
markets and they retail in the cities from 
25 to 50 cents each. They are shipped 
alive in the wet gunnysacks short dis- 
tances by rail, but when sent more than 
a few hours’ journey “Monsieur Crabbe” 
has to be cooked. The dealer has water 
boiling in great old-fashioned iron kettles 
and throws in the crabs. They are usu- 
ally dead when thrown in, but if not do 
not live many seconds. As salt water is 
generally used, it seasons the crabs with 
sufficient salt, but if the dealer wants 
them extra nice for a fancy order, he 
puts pepper and other spices in the 
water. After cooking, they are laid on 
boards to drain, packed with ice, and 
shipped. In addition to his ordinary 
clothing, the crab fisherman wears rub- 
ber hip boots (with which he must wear 
Arctic socks else his feet are always 
cold), a rubber hat or Sou’wester and a 
rubber apron. Since it rains almost con- 
tinually on the Oregon coast, he must 
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always carry his “slicker” (rubber coat) 
in addition. The man who draws up the 
nets gets splashed with the spray, crust+ 
ing his hands and clothes white with salt. 
Colored shirts and over-alls get bleached 
white after only a few wettings in the 
salt water. Despite his rubber garments, 
if the bay is only slightly rough, the fish- 
erman gets wet; but as the temperature 
of the air is never below 45 degrees and 
the water is salt, he never takes cold. In 
the summer season, with his sleeves 
rolled to his elbows, his hands and arms 
soon tan to the color of an Indian’s. 

Any kind of meat will serve for crab 
bait, but crabs will not bite at any meat 
after the blood and juices have soaked 
out. Fish is the most common bait 
used, and of fish, the flounder—a flat, 
wedge-shaped fish having both eyes on 
the top side. The flounder weighs front 
I to 10 lbs. and some specimens are a 
yard long by 2 ft. wide. The crabber se- 
cures his flounders at night. He hangs 
a wire basket filled with burning resin 
and pine chips, to illuminate the water 
at the end of his boat and spears the 
flounders from the mud flats on which 
they lie. In some places they are much 
more plentiful than in others and in one 


bay we crabbed on they were so thick we. 


often put out our gigs to steer the boat 
and put them through fish. One night 
Foster and I secured in a few hours as 
much as the boat would bear up—4oo 
or 500 lbs. We always tied a pound of 
the flounder meat on the nets, with the 
white side up, using a whole fish when 
small. 

In summer, when perch came in the 
bay, we captured them for bait. One 
man would fish with eight lines, each 
line having a dozen hooks attached, and 
every time he hauled up the hooks would 
be full. Ocean fish are fickle, however ; I 
have known Foster to fish three-quarters 
of a day and not get a bite and again get 
enough to reach over his shoulder and 
drag the ground behind him. 

When it rained every day for a week, 
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as it does in May, and the bay became 
too muddy to gig flounder, we would 
take a seine and bring in enough perch 
to run us a week for bait at one haul. 
One day we caught in the seine a 150- 
pound something we thought at first was 
the devil, but the older fishermen told us 
it was a variety of fish called a skate and 
we then dared to use him for crab bait. 
When we had no bait ahead and were 
too busy to fish, we carried a shotgun in 
our boat to shoot ducks, shags, loons, 
gulls, etc., for baiting purposes. The 


incensed when we refused her the fish. 
“T always understood fishermen caught 
fish to sell!’ she remarked caustically. 
When the salmon canneries were in 
operation we secured bait to our satisfac- 
tion of the heads and eggs the canners 
threw into the sea as waste. Since sal- 
mon is caught only in summer and fall, 
the fish dealer salts away a goodly num- 
ber of barrels of it in season, and occa- 
sionally we would buy for 7 cents a salt 
salmon weighing 20 lbs. and use him as 
bait. We used a young whale washed 











FISHERMEN SORTING THEIR CATCH. 





tourists, who often sailed down to our 
bay from the fifteen-miles-distant fash- 
ionable summer resort, were a great 
source of diversion to the fisherman. 
These tourists occasionally approached us 
to buy fish from our string of bait fish 
and we were necessarily obliged to refuse 
them, for we received more for the crabs 
we caught with the fish than the small 
amount the fish themselves would bring. 
One corpulent woman, the wife of a 
Portland magnate, who asked us if we 
shot crabs with the gun, was very much 


ashore once, but he did not prove tempt- 
ing to our crab friends. We used bear 
meat or venison when we had it and 
when hurried and reduced to straits we 
bought mutton and beef for bait. Com- 
mon cats run wild in the Oregon woods, 
and many an unfortunate Tommy came 
to an untimely end at our rifle’s crack 
and was buried, bit by bit, in the stom- 
achs of crabs. Coon meat is the most ex- 
cellent crab bait in the world. And dog. 
—I had a fine young blooded hound, 
whose ticket West was not inconsider- 
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able, but Dick got to a dead whale and 
got filled for once. The meat was stale 
and full of phosphorus and poor Richard 
died. He too went, bit by bit, in the 
crab nets and I thus made his ticket 
money back. 

There were a pack of twenty-seven 
curs that we coveted for bait, but they 
were reserved by their widowed Indian 
mistress for her own table. She was 
heard to say nothing was more delicious 
than dog’s hind-leg! She, living alone 
in a hovel by the sea and clothed always 
in a filthy old blanket skirt and a man’s 
discarded sweater, bare of head and foot, 
would stand in her potato patch sus- 
piciously watching us from the corner of 
her eye when we passed on our hunting 
trips. 

In addition to his hard work the crab- 
ber has troubles distinctly his own. The 
ocean does not always behave so that he 
can work. Many times in the winter and 
spring there are waves on the bays ris- 
ing 10 feet high—waves that, coming 
down in a cloud of foam, would send a 
fishing boat endways—and for days he 
cannot go out. Sometimes he gets sea- 
sick, especially if he is fishing near the 
mouth of the bay where the rollers rock 
his boat heavily. One day I saw a man 
leave his boat and lie down on the sand 
for several hours before he could row 
home. The ocean is tricky, and some- 
times, when it is too rough for the crab- 
ber to fish, it makes work of another 
kind for him. Some April day it brings 
a log down the bay, turns his boat bot- 
tom side up, to be submerged in sand, 
spills out the nets, tangles the lines, 
bumps against the liveboxes, overturns 
one, breaks the others loose, and when 
the crabber goes out to right them a big 
wave runs in up to his waist and wets 
him through. Then perhaps another 
day when he goes forth to crab he will 
find the tide has brought in a huge saw- 
log and left it on his boat, and he has to 
wait until the next tide, borrow a boat 
and tow the log off before he can release 
his own boat. Sometimes his nets are 
disturbed. One day he will catch a seal 
that drags the net off or a bull-head cat 
fish or perhaps a sea-turtle will get in a 
net and tear all of it up but the hoop. 
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Then there is the enmity of rival crab 
fishermen to contend with. A tricky 
Irishman who lived next door to us bit- 
terly resented our arrival on the bay and 
constantly encroached on our bounda- 
ries, throwing out his lines where we had 
laid off. He was ready to borrow bait 
from us but never willing to lend in re- 
turn. One day I sat on a high platform, 
fishing with hook and line, when he hid 
himself next to the water to remove the 
bait from my hook. I suddenly jerked 
my line, as though unaware of his pres- 
ence, and caught his hand. He came 
hastily up and wanted to fight. I in- 
formed him I was ready to throw him 
into the bay and as he could not swim 
he thought better of his determination 
to fight and became my accommodating 
admirer. An Englishman who conduct- 
ed a cannery on our bay made himself 
disagreeable by: trying to emulate the 
lords of England—announcing. there 
should be nothing sold off the bay other 
than to his cannery. His threats of pun- 
ishment for trespass were only laughed 
at, however. 

The life of the Pacific Coast crabber 
has many pleasures in it and many 
things that go to make life easy are 
within his reach. It is never unpleas- 
antly cold on the Coast, nor ever dis- 
agreeably warm. His house rent is very 
little ; his firewood is washed to his door 
by the tide; his meat, in endless variety, 
is to be had for the reaching out of his 
hand, and the woods are ripe with berries 
at all times. In his leisure days he may 
enjoy the excitement of a deer, a bear 
or a cougar hunt in the almost impene- 
trable forests within a quarter of a mile 
of his door. He may stand on the beach 
by day and look at the far-off incoming 
ocean steamers and by night he may go 
out in his boat and watch the strokes of 
his paddle break beautiful phosphores- 
cent fire from the moonlit sea. He may 
listen by day to the music of the bells 
guarding the oyster beds and the distant 
buoy on the bar, and at night he may lie 
down at peace with the world and sleep 
to the music of the pines and the sound 
of the ocean’s roar. 
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THE MEDIUM 


OF RATTLESNAKE GULCH. 


By LILLIAN H. SHUEY. 


N A RECENT visit to 
the high Sierras in 
eastern California I 
was privileged to 
make the acquain- 
tance of the local doc- 
tor—a hardy, sun- 
browned man who 
knew the prospectors 
and could locate every 
lonely cabin and shaft 
in those rough re- 
gions. I chanced to 
meet him one morn- 
ing on one of the con- 
torted, up-hill streets 
of Norwood: he was 
hurrying down a 
gravelly path, his 
long linen overcoat 
trailing from _ his 
arm, his hat pushed back, his bright, 
lively expression atoning for his care- 
less dress. 

“T’m off for Rattlesnake Gulch,” he 
cried, “don’t you want to come? It’s 
twenty miles and the roughest road you 
ever saw. It'll be an adventure. Say! 
eat a big dinner and I'll call for you.” 

An hour later he drove up to the porch 
of the hotel in a buckboard rig and we 
were off, the horse taking its own course 
down the rocky, uneven street—the chil- 
dren and dogs running right and left 
in apparent alarm. 

“You don’t know this country,” be- 
gan the Doctor, lighting his pipe, the 
reins between his knees; “ it’s as wild as 
a coyote’s den. On the grade it’s sheer 
walls above you and sheer walls below 
you. On these night trips I-go to sleep 
—a man has to sleep of course; I just 
give Dick his way—he’s the boss of the 
road. At the top of the grades he stops 








to wake me up. As a doctor’s horse he 
understands his business well” (J was 
clutching the seat with both hands ana 
bracing myself to keep from being 
thrown out); “when I’m in a hurry he 
knows it and goes like this, but if the pa- 
tient dies while I’m on the way, he’ll slow 
up and I have to beat him—lI’ve never 
known it to fail. He’s a medium, that 
horse; I can’t explain it in any other 
way. 

“ Highwaymen? No, they never in- 
terfere with a doctor for two reasons” 
(he took out his purse and twisted the 
limp bag solemnly). “ We'll get to Rat- 
tlesnake Gulch about midnight,” he went 
on; “we'll have to unhitch on the di- 
vide and climb down the two-mile trail. 
I'll lead Dick—he might be useful down 
there—and you can carry my shotgun— 
rattlesnakes are thick and bears are hunt- 
ing berries ; it’s lucky for us it’s full moon 
—get up, Dick! 

“Old John Raines has lived down at 
the bottom of that trail alone for twenty 
years. Think of little Kate Glancy, the 
belle of the Sierras, going down that trail 
once a week to take him his papers! She 
*phoned me today from the Summit post- 
office, three miles from the divide; she’d 
been down there and found him on the 
floor—said she was going to get her 
father and go back, a ten-mile trip, all 
told, for the girl, but she’s pure grit.” 

Here our rig was stopped on a little 
point of land for a six-mule team to pass. 
A river roared in its narrow bed a thou- 
sand feet below and the mountain above 
showed its bare ribs in the afternoon 
sun. We drank at a spring that over- 
flowed from its rock basin in the bank 
and moved on, the Doctor slapping the 
horse with the reins. “ Interesting about 
that Kate,” he resumed. “ Glancy had 
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a good claim once but it’s worked out 
now. Kate had to come home from 
school in Marysville and tend the post- 
office and help her mother cook for trav- 
elers. And old John Raines—the Glancy 
family’s the only company he’s ever had. 
Lately he’s been stiff with rheumatism 
and too stubborn to leave; so he got 
Kate a tough little Indian pony and she’s 
been his messenger. Sorry to say the 
pony died, but Kate’s been true—that’s 
the sort of girl she is. All I have to do 
is to leave the medicine at the Summit 
and John gets it. 

“John’s got good money banked in 
Marysville—lots of it—and a rich ledge 
in the gulch, but you can’t break those 
old pioneers of being hermits. He won’t 
even keep a dog, but I brought him a 
kitten and it slept on his bed and ate 
from his plate. It was all he ever loved, 
except Kate, for all these years. Last 
summer kittie died and I stuffed it for 
him. 

“John had a grand-nephew come out 
from Vermont but he was plainly look- 
ing for money, and John sent him away 
and made a will in favor of Kate and I 
witnessed it. Get up, Dick! go long, 
do! 

“Last winter handsome young Hall 
Burns went down to stay with Raines 
by my orders. Once he took Kate down 
with him. How? Snowshoes—five 
miles around. That settled Kate’s 
chance, for the sight of them together 
told the story. Old John didn’t want to 
share Kate with any one. Dick, Dick, 
goon! He told Kate, poor girl, to take 
her beau and go home and not to bring 
any more fortune hunters down there. 
But in the spring Kate made her solitary 
trips, just the same, and many a bottle 
of medicine he ordered from me through 
her. The next time I went down I saw 
that he had the stuffed cat on the shelf, 
labeled ‘For Kate.’ ‘You're crazy, 
John,’ said I, ‘ Kate’s the best friend 
you've got.’ ‘ Nevertheless,’ he said tes- 
tily, ‘ that’s all she’ll get.’ Hold the lines, 


please. I’d like to get that sapling for a 
whip.” 
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The rig was stopped on a bridge that 
spanned a gorge where a yellow stream 
raced between walls of blue slate. The 
Doctor brought his switch, but, when 
we started on, he was interesting him- 
self in a package of crackers and cheese 
and Dick took very much his own gait. 
“T expect old John has passed out,” re- 
sumed the story-teller; “there’ll be pov- 
erty at the Glancy home and Kate will 
stay with it just as she did with the old 
man.” 

It was sundown when we began our 
descent into the darkness and gloom of 
the rocky gulch, its sides sparsely clad 
with stunted cedars and tamaracks. The 
soil was loose and the rocks rolled un- 
der my feet. “ Follow the trail,” cried 
the Doctor, and he and the horse were 
soon out of sight. I remembered that I 
had been cautioned about snakes; 
thanked God for the moon, and kept a 
sharp lookout—frightened most by the 
glisten of a dead one on a rock. At the 
foot of the trail I saw the light in the 
open door of the cabin ; then a slight girl 
with snapping, bright eyes and a wealth 
of curls glided up to me. “ We are to 
stay here for a while,” she said. “ John’s 
dead.” 

Presently we were summoned and or- 
dered to busy ourselves getting brush, 
sluice boxes and anything else that would 
burn for a campfire, around which Kate 
and I warmed and comforted ourselves, 
while the Doctor and Glancy, after hav- 
ing prepared John for his last journey, 
upset everything in the cabin looking for 
a will, but nothing was found. Then we 
kept our wake around the fire; Kate 
dozed a little on her father’s knee, and 
the Doctor spun yarns, remarking be- 
tween his tales: “ Poor Kate! she sleeps 
well after losing a fortune that she’d 
earned.” 

In the early dawn we tore up a table 
for boards and the old pioneer was skill- 
fully strapped on the back of the Doc- 
tor’s horse. “There’s no other way,” 
said Glancy, “and the sooner we’re all 
out of this, the better.” Kate and her 
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father went ahead, the doctor led Dick 
and I followed. 

“Doctor,” I remarked about sunrise, 
“that object you have on top moves a 
little and seems to frighten the horse.” 

“ That’s the stuffed cat,” he returned. 


“Kate put that on. It’s all she’s got 
to remember old John by—it’s a seventy- 
thousand-dollar cat. I intend to throw 
it into the first deep shaft we come to. 
What does she want to remember that 
old miser for?” 

Dick’s ears went back and he stopped 
still. ‘“ Give him a tap with your walk- 
ing stick, will you!” called the Doctor; 
“he objects to serving as a catafalque; 
there’s a big hole up here and we'll see 
the last of kitty presently.” At this Dick 
jerked back, pulled the rope from the 
Doctor’s hand, and turned around. I 
sprang to his head and stopped him with 
some difficulty. Before we got him 
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By EDWIN C. 


HERE are some who con- 
tend that the chief joy of 
the ski lies in coasting, but 
count me not among these. 
Admitting the glorious ex- 
hilaration of a bird-like 
flight on the smooth run- 
ners ; of the breath-taking jump; the fas- 
cination of the long parallels under foot ; 
there is that about the routine of this 
branch of the sport—the few seconds’ 
drop and the many minutes of climbing 
back in one’s old tracks—that relegates 
it to second place in my mind. 

The first, then, is that of setting out 
cross-country with an objective point, 
of overcoming obstacles as they arise, of 
taking one’s coast as one comes to it, to 
be sure, but never twice over the same 
hill, never twice down the same grade, 
and of extricating one’s self as best one 
mzy from this dip or that gully which 


quieted his burden slipped out of place. 
In the rush to right matters, the stuffed 
cat fell to the ground, and Dick placed 
a forefoot upon it with a vicious stamp. 
The Doctor, with an exclamation stooped 
to fling it away, but he presently straight- 
ened up with a roll of papers in his 
hand, while Dick quietly nibbled at a 
bunch of grass on the bank. 

“It’s the bank-book and duds,” cried 
the Doctor, “and, by Jehosephat! here’s 
the old will! Kate, you’re all right! 
Pick up that cat-skin—I’ll restuff it and 
not a hair shall be missing.” 

When, after a time of rejoicing, we 
resumed the funeral march, Dick bore 
the cat-skin with untroubled mien. 
“ There! I told you he was a medium,” 
said the Doctor. “Who told him to 
prance around and step on that cat? 
Why, old John Raines, sure! and I 


know it.” 
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the slippery skis have landed one in. This 
is where the sport appeals to me. The 
rolling country which borders the Con- 
necticut, given an old-fashioned winter 
of snow and cold, is an ideal ground for 
the Norwegian snowshoe—meadowland 
varying with swamp and ponds and 
“hurdles ” being plentifully interspersed 
over both. It was here that I made my 
initial venture on the ski and to the va- 
rious propositions which the ski-runner 
meets with here I attribute what little 
knowledge I have of the sport. 

It was late in the season, but a new 
snow had fallen over the sun-dried crust 
of former snows, making the condition 
ideal. I slipped awkwardly along over 


the wide meadowland, gradually gaining 
confidence and with this “ form,” until, 
after a mile of it, I came out upon the 
bank of one of the numerous ponds. It 
was no ordinary bank, however. Tt 
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stretched down to the pond’s surface at 
an angle which was barely obtuse and 
was unpleasantly suggestive of a drop 
down the wall of a house. But I had 
taken the fever. The snow lay in tempt- 
ing smoothness and but for a rift of bare 
ice here and there, where the wind had 
blown the snow from the ice, the slide 
presented no great danger that I could 
see. One is not left long to deliberate 
on a decision in ski-ing. I tilted the skis 
over the brow of the bank and the next 
moment was literally dropping through 
space. The few essentials I had already 
learned of the sport flew to the winds. 
My thoughts could not keep pace even 
with the speed at which I swooped down- 
hill. Dimly, as the wind sang in my ears 
and the gravity pulled at my heart- 
strings, it came to me that, after all, ski- 
ing was not so much a matter of experi- 
ence as instinct. At this stage of my de- 
scent a bare glaze of ice swept beneath 
me, the skis slewed, separated, came to- 
gether and overrun, and I found myself 
standing on my head in a vain attempt 
to wave the awkward runners above me. 

Yet, all being said, it was easier, at 
least less difficult, to fall than to arise, I 
discovered, on taking an inventory and 
finding myself in statu quo. I could 
not scramble to my feet; I could not 
crawl even with my long pedal appen- 
dages, and had not my pole fallen within 
reach I would have been subjected to the 
ignominy of unstrapping them. As it 
was I gained my feet with the aid of the 
pole. This was learning by experience 
with a vengeance, but, after all, that 
glorious thrill, when one’s heart hung m 
one’s mouth, was worth a fall or two 
and the tempting, white-coated lowlands 
lay before me waiting to be conquered 
for the first time mayhap. So I ski-ied 
onward, crossing brooks and climbing 
rises—the skis slipping down the rolls 
and dips of the undulating country in 
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long parallels. I reached the frozen river 
and turned back, for ice had no attraction 
for me. 

A sudden confidence now took posses- 
sion of me. I struck a faster pace and 
was brought quickly to a sense of my 
limitations by the backward slip of my 
left ski, forcing me to kneel in such a 
manner that I thought every bone in my 
foot would crack before I could extri- 
cate myself. But again my invaluable 
pole came to the rescue and I regained 
my balance without permanent damage, 
and swung along with another experi- 
ence added to my lately acquired store 
of knowledge concerning skis. 

Often I had wandered over these low- 
lands which border the river, but never 
had their secrets been so thrown open to 
me as on this day when the ski laughed 
at cracking ice and defied the deepest 
drift. Wild fastnesses and romantic, 
white-shrouded glades, inaccessible in 
summer because of the swamps, I now 
penetrated with ease and the silent 
groves and frozen marshland both had 
their tale of the fere nature to tell. 
Here was the track of a long-limbed 
rabbit ; there of a smaller squirrel; here 
the triangle of a bird’s claw and there 
the trail, maybe, of a mink. 
me were largely Sanskrit, but in the lat- 
itude of an unfettered imagination I pic- 
tured the fox, the bob-cat, possibly the 
wolf (there have been known to be such 
in Connecticut) and maybe a deer or 
two wandering unmolested about these 
unclaimed lands, and took new delight 
in these long supporting strips of ash 
which were the means of my being 
here. 

After a while the groves and swamps 
gave way to more open country and I 
came out on the banks of another of 
the many snow-covered ponds. I 


slipped down to its even surface in 
safety and made my way to its further 
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shore. The bank rose sharply here and 
drifts of considerable height and steep- 
ness confronted me. To climb these 
“bow on” was out of the question: it 
only remained for me to try it “ crab 
fashion.” So I mancetvered my un- 
gainly appendages to right angles to 
the drifts and attempted the ascent. 
Never was I in a situation where I could 


site directions, and, not having read my 
“Hoyle on Skis,” the proper form in 
which to recover one’s self in such a 
predicament was beyond me. So I igno- 
miniously threw myself on my side in 
the drift and eventually succeeded in 
bringing my feet together and getting on 
them. But the drift remained uncon- 
quered. Again and again [ attempted to 




















“It was here, along the banks of the Connecticut, that I made my initial venture on the ski,’’ 





so aptly quote facilis decensus, etc. The 
skis refused to adjust themselves to the 
ridges and inequalities of the face of the 
drift and I found myself executing a fig- 
ure which would excite the envy of a 
professional contortionist. Never before 
had I suspected myself of such supple- 
ness of limb, for the smooth runners 
parted company and started off in oppo- 


scale it, only to slip back. I could not 
even crawl up; so I left it in disgust and 
shuffled down the pond until I came to 
a rift in the bank, through which I made 
my way with comparative ease to the top 
of the rise beyond. At the foot of this 
lay the high road and civilization. <A 
final swoop down to it and I reluctantly 
removed my friends, the skis. 
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HATCHIE COON. 


By E. T. IRBY. 


3 ATCHIE COON, one of 
the most noted hunting 
places in Arkansas, is a 
flag station on the Rock 
Island-Frisco system, some 
50 miles northwest of 
Memphis, Tenn., and 20 
southeast of Jonesboro, Ark., located in 
the very heart of the swamps of the St. 
Francis River. It has been and still is 
one of the finest sections for deer and 
turkey hunting in the State. Besides, it 
is very near the lakes or spreads of the 
St. Francis Basin, where fine duck shoot- 
ing can be had after the cold weather sets 
in. It seems almost incredible that deer 
and turkey should abound in such close 
proximity to cities and towns—to say 
nothing of a thickly settled farming 
community on each side; nevertheless, 
such are the facts, as will be amply 
vouched for by the great numbers of 
sportsmen from many different States 
who have hunted here and observed this 
great stretch of wild swampland, com- 
prising several hundred thousand acres 
—1I5 to 40 miles wide and reaching from 
Southeast Missouri down into Arkansas 
for more than 100 miles. You can travel 
either north or south for many miles 
without seeing a settlement of any kind, 
unless you should accidentally strike the 
hut of a trapper or the camp of some 
sportsmen during the right season for 
such sport. Not only is there a large 
area of wild land in which game can 
roam at will, but the undergrowth is so 
dense and the ground so thickly covered 
with greenbriars, vines, thorn-bushes and 
other like obstructions that it forms quite 
a safe retreat for all kinds of game when 
pursued by the huntsman and his pack 
of keen-scented hounds. 

The greatest destruction to game— 





more especially deer—occurred about 
nine years ago, in the shape of a very 
high overflow in the Mississippi, which 
covered the whole St. Francis Basin— 
forming a sea of water in many places 50 
to 60 miles in width and reaching from 
the bluffs of Tennessee clear across to 
Crowley’s Ridge in Arkansas. During 
an ordinary rise in the river game can 
take refuge on knolls, ridges and Indian 
mounds, but an extreme high water in 
the river, like the one I refer to, covers 
nearly all the land ridges, and hundreds 
of deer, in trying to swim across this vast 
stretch of water, become entangled in 
vines or are caught in floating drifts 
and drowned ; while many that were for- 
tunate enough to reach railroad dumps 
or the foothills of Crowley’s Ridge were 
slaughtered in great numbers by negroes 
and boys—in fact, by every one save the 
true sportsman, who looked with abhor- 
rence at the wanton cruelty of this un- 
called-for destruction of the unfortunate 
creatures who, in their last extremity, 
came toward the habitations of man with 
the wild look of despair in their great 
pleading eyes—only to be ruthlessly shot 
down. 

The fall following this big overflow 
only a few deer could be found through- 
out the great swamplands of the St. 
Francis, but turkeys, ducks, squirrels 
and other small game were as plentiful 
as ever. However, since that time the 
deer have been multiplying very rapidly, 
until now there are nearly as many as in 
former years. Owing to the stringent 
laws prohibiting non-residents from 


hunting in Arkansas and the heavy pen- 
alty for shipping game out of the State 
and prohibiting the sale of any kind of 
game and reducing the hunting season 
to a shorter period, it is confidently be- 
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lieved that the St. Francis bottoms will 
become one of the finest sections for 
deer and turkey hunting in the entire 
Southwest. 

The big overflow is now a thing of the 
past, as today all this vast area of wild 
swampland is well protected by a fine 
levee over 200 miles in length along the 
west bank of the Father of Waters. 

While this section of country abounds 
with many varieties of game, it beyond 
doubt possesses fishing attractions of the 
highest order. In the fall of the year I 
have seen the most enthusiastic fisherman 
grow tired catching fine strings of crap- 
pie and the famous black bass, many of 
which will weigh from 3 to 4 lbs. each. 
The St. Francis River proper—like most 
streams in this section—affords very poor 
sport for the fisherman; but the St. 
Francis sunk lands cannot be surpassed 
by any other body of water, either North 
or South, for their great numbers of 
game fish, and, in fact, all other kinds 
of fish that frequent the waters of our 
Southwestern country. Nor is this so 
for only a few miles, which could be 
easily fished out by a few expert fish- 
ermen in a short time, but in reality com- 
prises a chain of lakes and bayous ex- 
tending from 3 miles northwest of 
Marked Tree, Ark., to Southeast Mis- 
souri—a distance of 100 miles or more. 
This section is known to many. as the 
Sunk Lands, and it undoubtedly is a 
continuation of the many lakes, lagoons, 
bayous and sand blows which were 
formed about I00 years ago and which 
can be easily traced through portions 
of Northeast Arkansas and Southeast 
Missouri, and which, reaching across the 
Mississippi, formed the famous Reelfoot 
Lake in Tennessee. Many of our old- 
time settlers believe that this great up- 
heaval was caused by water finding its 
way into subterranean caverns of fire or 
vast coal beds that had been on fire for 
many years. This theory is partly borne 
out by the fact that pieces of coal larger 
than your fist can yet be found in many 
of the sand blows around or near Point 


Pleasant and New Madrid, Mo., as well 
as in other sections of the Sunk Lands 
district. We have been told by the 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren 
of some of the settlers who lived in this 
sparsely settled country at that time that 
the Mississippi ran up-stream for quite 
a little distance below this seismic dis- 
turbance—the water running back for 
many miles in the bottom on both sides of 
the river and thus filling up the great 
caverns, fissures and almost bottomless 
pits caused by this, the most wonderful 
upheaval ever recorded in American his- 
tory. For many, many years after it oc- 
curred you could look down into the 
clear waters of Reelfoot, as well as in 
those of many other lakes on the west 
side of the river, and see the tops and 
bodies of great trees, standing or lean- 
ing just as they went down with the 
sinking of the earth, and preserved from 
rapid decay by the water in which they 
have stood for lo! these many years. ~ It 
is confidently believed by some people 
that there will never again be such an 
awful shaking-up, as the vast quantity of 
water that found its way into these great 
caverns of fire extinguished every spark 
—perhaps leaving in their stead a vast 
underground body of heated water, prac- 
tically bottled up and so great in ex- 
tent as to require centuries for it to cool. 
Our famous Hot Springs may not have 
any direct connection with the great 
earthquake here referred to, as they 
were known to exist many years prior to 
this event; still, I have never heard a 
better theory advanced for the hot water 
that bubbles out of the ground at that 
noted resort than that it comes from 
some great fiery lake of water, heated 
by volcanic flames that burned and 
burned for centuries, making great re- 
cesses deep down in the earth and finally 
eating its way into some body of water 
which flowed in, quenching the fire and 
leaving in its stead a mighty reservoir 
of heated water, the cooling processes 
of which would be so gradual as to re- 
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quire hundreds of years to note the 
slightest change. 

Returning from our wild ramble amid 
the wreck and ruin of ancient earth- 
quakes to Hatchie Coon, the Happy 
Hunting Ground, I will state that I 
have made this place my annual camping 
ground for the past I5 years, spending 
from two to four weeks there each sea- 
son—sometimes with a party of 5 or 6 
and sometimes with only 2; but of later 
years have found it more satisfactory to 
have with me only my young friend 
Charlie Kenison—one of the best still 
hunters I ever saw and who, besides be- 
ing a regular sleuth after deer, is one of 
the finest turkey hunters that ever fooled 
these sly birds with a caller. He and I 
rarely ever pull off a 10-days’ hunt with- 
out killing 3 or 4 deer and 15 or 20 tur- 
keys. Before our State passed such rigid 
laws against non-resident hunters, I feel 
safe in saying that no place was more 
popular with sportsmen from other 
States than Hatchie Coon. 

In those days a party of 18 Kentucky 
hunters were wont to hunt here, and I 
had the pleasure of camping near them 
on several different occasions. They gen- 
erally came in a special car about the 
10th of November, bringing with them 
a car of horses and another loaded with 
their camping outfit—dogs, feed for 
horses, tents and everything else needed 
to make camp life comfortable, together 
with a fine supply of old Kentucky whis- 
key and 2 or 3 negroes to cook, get 
wood, do stable chores and pick the banjo 
and dance. One of the first things they 
did on arrival was to drive a well— 
striking water in 20 ft. in less than 5 
hours’ time, while the rest of the party 
pitched the tents and got everything ar- 
ranged to enjoy life in the woods. I 
understood they were governed by a set 
of rules or bylaws, one of which I re- 
member was a $5.00 fine for any member 
caught in camp with a loaded gun. Judge 
Gray was their captain on one or two 
different occasions and was quite a dis- 
tinguished looking officer as well as a 
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most successful deer hunter. Their mode 
of hunting—which I must say I do not 
admire—proved very successful. At 
times, especially in the early morning, 
when they first went forth, they would 
ride abreast through the woods about 
60 yds. apart, and, when a deer was 
jumped, would turn loose their 10-gauge 
shotguns, loaded with buckshot, and 
shoot as long as there was anything in 
sight. Ifa deer were wounded, the dogs 
would run it down, when one of the 
party, riding up, would give it the coup 
de grace. They. generally killed from 
2 to 5 deer in a day’s hunt, and on one 
occasion, besides killing 2 deer, they 
brought in a nice fat bear, which gave 
them and their dogs a long and wild 
chase many miles to the westward of 
their camp. 

I believe it was the following year 
that Dr. Scroggins, of this same party, 
shot at me in the thick brush at a dis- 
tance of 80 yds., thinking I was a tur- 
key. As good fortune would have it. 
his gun was loaded with small shot, 
which scattered and fell all around me 
in a harmless way. A few years later, 
near this same spot, a Mr. Taylor, a well- 
known Missouri sheriff, was killed 
through one of his own party—his 
best friend—taking him for a deer as he 
moved cautiously through the bushes. 

The closest call I ever had along this 
line was last November, while out with 
Charlie Kenison a few miles southwest 
of Hatchie Coon. We had recently scat- 
tered a large flock of turkeys, and, after 
picking 2 out of the trees, hid ourselves 
in the bushes and commenced yelping 
like the old hen; soon we had several 
answering and coming our way; one 
came up closer than the others, seeming 
not over 40 steps away, when I slowly 
raised up for a better view, and, at about 
the right distance, thought I saw a 
turkey moving on a log in the thick 
brush. I immediately raised my gun 
and was taking aim at the dark object, 
when I was horrified to see through a 
small opening in the bushes a man sight- 
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ing down the barrel of his Winchester at 
my head. I fell to the ground and yelled 
to him not to shoot, and soon two very 
pale-faced strangers were shaking 
hands, congratulating each other on the 
safe outcome from a very close and dan- 
gerous episode, though it was by a very 
close margin. 

Since the recent decision of our Su- 
preme Court—making it lawful for a 
non-resident to hunt or fish on his own 
land or on land in which he owned an 
undivided interest, though his interest 
may be extremely small—I have thought 
very seriously of proposing to some of 
my non-resident sportsman friends that 
we organize a stock company and pur- 
chase some 20,000 acres in the St. Fran- 
cis Basin for a hunting preserve. If 
enough men of moderate means would 
take stock in the enterprise, it could be 
easily put through, or if a few men with 
capital would interest themselves in an 
undertaking of this kind, they could pur- 
chase a tract of 50,000 acres that would 
in a few years, if properly looked after, 
prove to be one of the finest fish and 
game preserves in the world; besides 


being an investment that would soon 
quadruple in value, as the timber alone 
in a few years would be worth many 
times the purchase price of the land. 
But to the lover of the gun and rod there 
would be a value attached not to be com- 
puted in dollars and cents. I have trav- 
eled through the West and Southwest 
and up the Pacific Coast through the 
mountains of California and Oregon— 
all the time making a close investigation 
of game conditions, and can say without 
hesitation that the St. Francis bottoms in 
and around Hatchie Coon offer by far 
the finest opening for any and all kinds 
of sport desired by the most exacting 
sportsman. And, in order to protect 
this Happy Hunting Ground against the 
ravages of a growing population, I am 
willing to invest several thousand dol- 
lars in a hunting and fishing preserve, if 
I can find 30 or 40 other gentlemen will- 
ing to do likewise. If any members of 
the Sports Afield Family are interested 
in such an undertaking, I would be glad 
to have them write me at Black Rock, 
Arkansas. 


CAPE NORMAN. 


(NEWFOUNDLAND). 


By L. F. BROWN. 


Icy waters, somber, grim, 

Guard that Island’s rocky rim. 
Remoteness, somberness doth reign. 
The silent coast seems fixed in pain: 
While endless motion, surge and splash 





Against the barrens heave and dash. 
Dreading the storm, the waters rise; 

No human presence greets the eyes; 

No sigh of winds through answering trees— 
Waif of the North! the hastening breeze 
Flies o’er the sea, flies from the land. 

But lordly caribou doth stand 

Where man’s real absence is his gain— 

He knows no danger, feels not pain. 





THE DEBATABLE THIRD. 


By WILLIAM PERRY BROWN. 
“ E SURE and see Hotsnort and 


Coldfoot of the Third Dis- 

trict,’ advised the wiseacres at 
the county seat to the candidates for as- 
sembly nominations, when they were 
starting out to feel the popular pulse on 
the issues of the day. “ Can’t get along 
without the Third. Whoever is solid 
long of them, will win among the hard- 
shells and white-liquor men, same as 
thunder follows chain lightning.” 

As neither Captain Crowe nor Judge 
Collard had any idea of allowing the 
State to languish for lack of their ser- 
vices, if diligent and experienced lying 
would prevent, it was not long before the 
Judge drew rein near where old man 
Coldfoot was pulling fodder in his bot- 
tom land. 

“You are all right,” said Coldfoot, 
after listening to the Judge’s talk, “ but 
you must really be careful how you 
tackle Hotsnort, if you want the Third— 
specially since this danged local option 
question has been jumped into politics. 
I’m always reasonable, but lots of voters 
has to—to— ” 

“Yes, yes,” prompted the Judge anx- 
iously, as the other paused to scratch his 
head in an amiably vague way that was 
the very perfection of rural shrewd- 
ness. “Just a point now as to Squire 
Hotsnort’s er—ah—er personal predilec- 
tions, coming from you—ah ”—added 
he tentatively. 

“Whatever you say to him, be sure 
and have some good liquor along; also 
a nice, clean deck of cards.” Old man 
Coldfoot here winked easily and swal- 
lowed hard, for the Judge’s amazement 
was of a kiud rather puzzling to face 
with further non-commital truth dodg- 
ing. Fortunately Mr. Coldfoot’s oldest 
daughter, appearing in the corn rows to 


summon her father to dinner, enabled 
this astute political evader to retire in 
good order, while Candidate Collard 
presently rode away, saying: “ All 
right. You know him; I don’t. So long, 
old friend. IT’'ll not forget to remem- 
ber.” The Judge bowed to Aminta, 
who stared at his receding back. 

“Father, won’t the man stay to din- 
ner?” she queried. 

* Reckon not; he’s a candidate and has 
a sight of folks to see.” 

Aminta disappeared and Mr. Coldfoot, 
feeling good at thus “ doing” the Judge 
without unduly pledging himself, sat 
down in a corn row and fairly wrestled 
with his risibles. Presently he met the 
girl, running back to meet her father’s 
slower moving form as he neared the 
house. 

“Another man in the front porch 
wants to see you, Father,” called she. 

“Do you think either of them noticed 
my bare feet?” 

“Must be Crowe,” thought he; then 
aloud, “Judge Collard has a family. 
What do you suppose he cares about a 
young woman’s feet? Crowe, being a 
widower and for the second time, might 
notice your ankles if you helt back your 
skirts like that. They do say he wants 
to marry.” Aminta dropped her hither- 
to slightly raised dress, for she was 
hardly 18 years old; but in the “Chil- 
howees” girls marry young. Was she 
wishing that the handsome judge was 
single, instead of that odious old man on 
the front porch? 

“Mebbe it’s as well Judge Collard 
didn’t stop,” said Coldfoot, half aloud, 
thinking of other things than Aminta 
and her beaux. “Run ’round to the 


kitchen, honey, and tell ’em to put on the 
Howdy, Cap., howdy! Course 


dinner. 
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you'll eat a bite, now you’re here. We 
ain’t got much, but such as it is, you’re 
more than welcome.” 

The two men, dragging their chairs 
through the entry, presently saw Aminta 
crossing the back yard, which separated 
the big house from the kitchen and din- 
ing-room. Captain Crowe stared admir- 
ingly as she gently raised her dress in 
dodging a small puddle made by the 
ducks near the well house. The girl 
held a pail of water in one hand and had 
been out of sight hardly ten minutes; 
yet she now wore not only shoes but 
stockings and a clean lawn wrapper as 
well. Even her father seemed non- 
plussed, but only for a moment. 

Aminta, nearly 18, was no longer a 
child, but a woman, on the look out for 
admiration and taking her own feminine 
way of attracting the eyes of men, even 
while denying that men for her existed— 
unless as kin folks or with families of 
their own or in other neutrally vague 
capacity, such as maiden prudishness 
may, without offence, openly flout yet in 
secret admire. 

“ Flirty, just like her mother was at her 
age,” was old man Coldfoot’s conclusion, 
while mentally striving to picture, in his 
fat, shapeless, silent wife, as she wad- 
dled in and out, waiting on the others 
without eating with them herself, some 
resemblance to the trim, rosy sweet- 
heart of his own youth. He gave it up, 
until aided by the admiration of Captain 
Crowe. Aminta, almost dainty in her 
lightning change of attire, was entering 
the room. With a rose in her thick, 
dark hair, and another twisted with a 
real lace bordered kerchief into her belt, 
she was a sight divine for gods and men 
—especially men. Crowe, the admiring 
widower, surrendered unconditionally. 
Coldfoot, the father, turned to Mrs. 
Coldfoot, the wife, and stared until his 
eyes smarted, strangely, unendurably. 

“Well, Mother” (he usually called 
her old woman), “ at first I "lowed Min- 
ty was you—only I never seen you put 


posies in your hair. Mebbe hit wasn’t 
the fashion thirty years ago.” 

Mrs. Coldfoot, in an effort to hide the 
new snuff brush she was chewing into 
shape, dropped a dish heavily, trembled 
violently and seemed about to swear, 
though all she did was to exclaim:- 
“ Shuh!—that makes one more of our 
best set gone, Father.” 

“Never mind, Mother. Help your- 
self, Captain. Minty will pick up the 
pieces, soon as she gets th’oo staring 
outen the door behind ye—Hiyo!” And 
Mr. Coldfoot paused in his eating, as 
young Ralph Hotsnort rode by, nodding 
at Aminta in the doorway, who signalled 
to him behind Widower Crowe’s back 
in a way he seemed to understand and 
respond to by spurring his mule down 
the lane at the side of the house, thence 
into the big road leading to the broader 
valleys below. All this, without attract- 
ing the Captain’s notice, though to the 
father two reasons for Aminta’s sudden 
change of garb and manner took the 
place of one. When Ralph was out of 
sight, the mother’s renewed apathy of 
manner as she waited on the others also 
betokened a relief, not wholly accounted 
for either by Candidate Crowe’s compli- 
ments or her husband’s unwonted affa- 
bility. 

Dinner over, the men, dragging their 
chairs back into the front porch, talked 
politics while waiting for the Captain’s 
horse, which the girl insisted on fetching 
from the stable at the head of the lane, 
down which the mule rider had passed. 
From a well-worn crevice in the log wall 
she drew out a paper on which was 
scrawled in pencil: 


Love me hard, like I love you; 
Keep your folks to our side true. 
Frosted ‘‘collards’’ are no go, 
As you’ll see when Crowe eats crow. 
Let these fool candidates cavort 
Right here’s (*) a kiss from 
—RaLFr HOoTsNort. 


“Such impudence!” she said, but as 
she tucked the crudely written note in- 
side her bodice, two roses on her cheeks 
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burned and spread, until their petal-less 
flush rivalled the hues of the now neg- 
lected one in her hair. When she led 
the Captain’s nag to the house old man 
Coldfoot was assuring Candidate 
Crowe that if he—Crowe—secured the 
nomination, every Coldfoot in the coun- 
ty would probably vote for him, but to 
be sure and see Squire Hotsnort. 

“Sure!” said Widower Crowe, with 
his eyes on Aminta’s comely face as he 
mounted and shook hands. “When I 
get to the Legislature, anything you 
want for yourself or your friends — ” 

“You ain’t there yet, Cap., nor you 
can’t get there without the help of the 
Third District, and Hotsnort wags the 
Third like a dog wags his tail.” 

“What sort of a man is he? I 
wouldn’t hurt his feelings for the round 
world. On Smoky Run they said he was 
very religious —” 

“All gammon! Down at home Squire 
don’t say much, for some of his neigh- 
bors is Baptiss—strong! But if he don’t 
natally hate immersion, more like a mad 
dog does the sight of water—er-I--I- 
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“Well, well, glad I saw you. I might 
have rubbed his spine the wrong way. 
Sure of your ground there, eh?” 

“Haven't I knowed him for years? 
Throw in a few cuss words in your big 
talk, even if he does seem to get mad. 
More than like some of his. neighbors 
will be there, or hear of it, and hit don’t 
do for a justice of the peace to—to— 
r-r-m-in! But he'll like you all the bet- 
ter for being independent, as you'll find 
out when nomernation day arrives.” 

After the Captain rode off, old man 
Coldfoot retired behind the corn-crib and 
held his sides tightly for about four min- 
utes. Aminta, meanwhile, furtively 
composed an answer to the verse sur- 
reptitiously received. She then hid it in 
the same place. Something like this it 
ran: 

Love me hard and love me rough; 

You can’t love me half enough. 
Candidates are all the go; 
Widowers are tough and slow. 


Let Crowe eat crow: more’s the room 
For somebody else’s boom. 
Who somebody else shall be, 
Need not cool your love for me. 
Mine for you will not grow short, 
Though Coldfoot change to Hotsnort. 


“Sounds bold!” she blushed at the 
hymeneal suggestion implied in the last 
line. “ But he’s a pretty boy; I like to 
talk to pretty boys.” 


* * * * * 


Later on Candidate Collard met the 
Squire in the road one day. The latter 
was long, lank, prim and precise; nor 
did he say a word as the Judge affably 
introduced himself and his hopes, after 
the usual pre-election manner of candi- 
dates the world over. Thought the 
Judge to himself: “ The man is as cold 
as a cucumber, but thanks to old man 
Coldfoot’s hints, however, here is what 
will warm him up.” And he pulled from 
his saddle bags a flask of prime whis- 
key. “Politics are dry talking, 
Squire,” said he aloud. “Try this. It 
draws a good bead; hasn’t crossed any 
branches, as the moonshiners say, and 
—ahem!—take a big snort. Ha! ha! 
no pun intended, I assure you.” 

Hotsnort groaned heavily and waved 
the bottle away. 

“Tt really is fine liquor, Squire,” per- 
sisted the Judge amiably. “ ’Light and 
let us talk things over in the shade; and 
while we lubricate our throats, we'll have 
a little game of draw—your favorite 
game, I am told—and you can name the 
ante, yourself, by George!” 

“Get thee behind me, Satan!” ab- 
jured the Squire, as Candidate Collard 
laid down a deck of cards beside the 
liquor flask and waved a smiling invi- 
tation; but Hotsnort’s manner was too 
offensive to be ignored. 

“ H-h-how ?—what?” 
Judge amazedly. 

“ Want my influence, do ye!” shouted 
the other, with a frown that would have 
soured new milk—“talk things over, 
eh? The kind of influence all such hide- 
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**Politics are dry talking, Squire,'’ said Judge Collard amiably. ‘‘Try this; it draws a good bead.” 


Drawn by HOWARD V. BROWN. 
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of every honest man’s boot. Sir, you 
are a hypocrite! Get out! I say, get 
out!” And spurring his mule, the Squire 
clattered off at a great pace, leaving 
Judge Collard much perplexed. 

“T seem to have made a mess of 
things,” he reflected, and his wrath grew 
hazily. “Old man Coldfoot shall ex- 
plain a few things or I’ll know the rea- 
son why.” Remounting, he rode gloom- 
ily on. The following Sunday Captain 
Crowe dismounted in front of the Hot- 
snort residence. The Squire, with a cir- 
cle of leading members of the Humdur- 
gin Church near by, was waiting a sum- 
mons to dinner, after a long sermon 
from the text: “ Woe unto you, scribes, 
pharisees, hypocrites!” 

“Morning, Squire; morning, gentle- 
men!” said the Captain effusively. 
“Crowe is my name; reckon you’ve 
heard of me, Squire. Was afraid you 
were still at the baptizing. I’m glad to 
see that you have more sense than to 
encourage pneumonia or doctor’s bills 
in any such old fogyish way. Eh, gen- 
tlemen? ” 

“Was no baptism today.” And Hot- 
snort, who had risen to offer Crowe a 
seat, paused with a hand on the back of 
a chair. 

“Oh, well, the preaching, then,” 
amended the Captain accommodatingly 
and taking a seat, anyhow. “ Pleased to 
see so many here who seem to have the 
courage of up-to-date convictions in a 
denominational way. Show me a hard- 
shell, and as a rule I’ll show you a re- 
ligious crank—eh, Squire?” 

The Squire breathed hard and edged 
towards a long-necked soap gourd at 
the water shelf as Candidate Crowe con- 
tinued : 

“ You all know, gentlemen, that I hope 
to run for the Legislature this fall, if 
Judge Collard does not get in ahead of 
me on the nomination. ‘The Debatable 
Third’ is, I am told, absolutely neces- 
sary for any man to win in the coming 
convention. We are ail friends here, I 
trust, and I can afford to be frank. Be- 
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fore I would run after some folks for 
their votes or influence, I—I—dammy, 
sir!—I would get out of politics and 
stay out. Am I right, Squire?” 

While Hotsnort silently gritted his 
teeth, the Captain bit off a generous 
chew of tobacco and passed the plug to 
one of his scowling auditors, that hap- 
pened to be a preacher and who cast it 
into the yard, after regarding Candidate 
Crowe in utter contempt. The Captain 
slyly nudged the Squire (as if asking, 
Are you on to that?). Then aloud: 
“ Speaking of immersion, now’ (which 
nobody had but himself), “ when a man 
is sO mean, good orthodox sprinkling 
won't save him; you might as well hold 
him under and let him drown. One 
drop is as good as a barrel to — ” 

“ Hit’s a lie!” roared Hotsnort, at 
last; “ you and Collard are a couple of 
godless, card-playing, whiskey-drinking 
loafers.” Here he smashed the soap 
gourd over the Captain’s bald head— 
saying: ‘‘ You see what these town pol- 
iticians amount to, brethren.” 

“Why, Squire,” spluttered Crowe, 
wiping the soap stains from his face, 
“can we not understand one another 
without your blinding a man?” 

“Understand one another!” fumed 
the Squire—“ get out of my yard! this 
is worse than all the rest!” And he 
reached for a long rifle from its forked 
rack above the door. “Come! move on, 
I say! or there will be one less candidate 
to be turned down when the convention 
meets.” Then Hotsnort kicked the Cap- 
tain down the steps and, apparently, into 
the saddle, so swiftly did the latter move 
off, nor paused—his chagrin all the while 
growing—until he drew rein where old 
man Coldfoot sat on a horse block at the 
roadside. Just then Judge Collard can- 
tered up from an opposite direction. The 
two candidates saluted ceremoniously ; 
then turned to old man Coldfoot. 

“What do you mean by causing me 
to offer cards and whiskey to Hot- 
snort?” and Candidate Collard shook 
his fist under Mr. Coldfoot’s nose; 
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“ every one says that through the Squire, 
I have insulted the whole Third District 
—d’ye hear, you old sinner?” 

Old man Coldfoot seemed deeply af- 
fected, yet strangely silent, as if his 
mind was over-burdened by other sor- 
rows, especially when Candidate Crowe 
pushed his soap-stained visage to the 
front, vociferating: “ Look at me, you 
glib-tongued reprobate! Ain’t I a pretty 
sight? that’s what I get for running 
down the church people. O! you, 
you ie ” 

“Gentlemen,” interrupted Coldfoot, 
“T have troubles of my own. Read 
that, will you? ”—handing forth one of 
the county newspapers. “ That” proved 
to be a double-leaded account of the 
elopement, marriage and subsequent dis- 
appearance of Aminta Coldfoot and 
Ralph Hotsnort, respectively daughter 
and son of the two leaders of the De- 
batable Third, etc. Old man Coldfoot 
fairly sobbed as he further explained. 
“I might have overlooked their running 
off, unbeknownst to any of my folks, but 
Hotsnort married ’em—yessiree!—at 
midnight and sent ’em off honeymoon- 
ing the Lord knows where, and that’s 
what I never can forgive. I was in 
hopes Minty would take a shine to you, 
Captain, but—er-ah-er — ” 

“No, you wasn’t, you arch hypo- 
crite! ”- and Candidate Crowe, not in the 
least mollified, knocked the old man 
down. “ Why didn’t you hit him harder, 
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Crowe?” yelled Candidate Collard, kick- 
ing the prostrate man’s weather quar- 
ters fiercely. “ These are real local op- 
tion thumps, you old fool.” 

Then the two disgruntled politicians, 
remounting, rode away in different direc- 
tions, and Coldfoot, after rubbing his 
sore places, made ready for revenge in 
his own peculiar, sly, elusive way. 

When the convention met, Lo and be- 
hold! neither Judge nor Captain could 
secure the requisite two-thirds majority. 
The Third District remained mysteri- 
ously neutral, until it became necessary 
to trot out a dark horse, when, amid 
great confusion, old man Coldfoot of- 
fered the name of Hotsnort, who, backed 
by the Third, immediately received a 
three-fourths vote. The convention 
raged: several fights occurred before 
even old wheel horses like Collard and 
Crowe could recover enough to sanc- 
tion a move that the nomination be 
made unanimous. 

Going home that night, the Squire 
handed old man Coldfoot fifty dollars. 
“You have earned a hundred,” said he, 
“for if you had not made those fools 
loom off as they did over cards, whis- 
key and religion, the Third District 
would have flown the track, spite of all 
we could do.” 

Thus the Squire secured his seat in 
the Legislature and a daughter-in-law; 
old man Coldfoot, a son-in-law and 
some sly political revenge. 








FIFTY YEARS OF WOODS LIFE. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SCRIBBLINGS OF A HUNTER AND TRAPPER. 


By TREDWAY H. ELLIOTT. * 


CHAPTER XXX. 
Loneliness and its Cure. 


OR reasons easily un- 
derstood the occur- 
rences of the past 

few minutes had im- 

pressed me as be- 

ing replete with 
interest. I had 
faced revolvers be- 
fore, but never 
such a one as was 
levelled in my face 
by the most de- 
termined looking member of that posse. 

I presume it was a relic of the old 

war days, possibly made valuable to 

the owner by associations. His fa- 
ther might have carried it at Fort 

Pillow or the Battle of Arkansaw Post, 

or maybe captured the weapon while fol- 

lowing Kirby Smith upon some one of 
his daring raids; certainly the arm dated 
back to a time when iron was cheap and 
there was no need of economizing in 
ammunition. Little Davy would have 
liked that revolver for his collection, but 

I never thought until too late to make 

a proposition for its purchase. 

When it was all over and the men 
were gone, Mrs. Toby stepped from the 
corner by the bed, and I noted that she 
held a double-barrel shotgun, cocked and 
ready, in a'very businesslike way. “ You 
didn’t do right, Bill,” she said, a bit an- 
grily ; “ you were so slow to tell then— 
and I might have killed somebody. A 
half-minute more, and Mason would 
have had nine buckshot under his arm.” 

“Look at her, stranger!” said Toby 







jubilantly—“ that’s a woman for ye! Not 
a bit narvous—and fight fer her old man? 
Why, she’d have bucked a rig’mint of 
cavalry as quick as a wink. Say! I'll bet 
a dollar you’d like her sister—she’s a 
widder, but her years ain’t hurtin’ her a 
bit. Lookin’ fer a husband, too—jist 
anybody—ther hull fam’ly was _ that 
a-way.” 

“He can see that J was,” retorted the 
wife, her recent worries and troubles in- 
stantly forgotten—which was doubtless 
the full end and purpose of Toby’s teas- 
ing. ‘“ Sister told me I had better wait; 
but I was young and silly, and — ” 

Even in my inexperience I could fore- 
see the inevitable end of this badinage, 
but it came before I could tie my shoes 
and escape. 

“T don’t kiss you till you let down 
them gun-hammers,” asserted the cau- 
tious Toby, “ but for the Lord’s sake be 
quick about it. O! little girl! has it been 
months or years?” 

I left them and strolled out into the 
dusky grey of dawn, following a foot- 
path which led direct to the swamp. I 
think only the little boy noted my going; 
for he stared at me as I took down my 
rifle from the rack over the door and 
whispered a petition to “go with you- 
all,” which I pretended not to hear. At 
the moment I thought only of getting out 
of the way until the first joy of Toby’s 
home-coming had  subsided—perhaps 
take a stroll around the farm and shoot 
a few squirrels for our breakfast; but 
with each step my inclination to return 
lessened. Why should I—homeless by 
choice rather than stress of circumstance 


* This singularly interesting biography, from the pen of a seasoned trapper and hunter, began in 
the March issue of Sports Afield. 
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—intrude my unwelcome presence upon 
a household happy beyond expression in 
its newly regained completeness. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, though nowhere 
in the wide world was there a spot that 
I might call home, the pangs of home- 
sickness were for the time being mine, 
and as [ strode along into the cypress 
gloom I formed a resolve which in due 
time was carried out, as will appear in a 
future chapter. 

Where I struck the swamp proper two 
bateaux were drawn out upon the 
marshy shore, and beyond them lay quite 
an expanse of open water. On the 
farther side of this I could see a scat- 
tered growth of cypress and tupelo gum 
standing in the morass, with blazes here 
and there—indicating that a trail led 
among them, or rather the water route to 
a trail upon the farther shore. Where 
a regular crossing exists upon any stream 
or swamp in the Mississippi lowgrounds, 
and there is no ferryman to transfer trav- 
elers, boats found thus are for public 
use and custom sanctions leaving them 
on either side, to be returned by the next 
who crosses. So I appropriated one of 
the bateaux to my own use without hesi- 
tation, and the more readily since I still 
half expected to return within an hour 
or two. 

The blazes were easily followed, but 
it was considerably farther to dry 
ground, beyond the swamp, than I had 
supposed. The sun had risen before I 
caught sight of white oak leaves among 
the cypress tassels, and the path that led 
down to the water’s edge was so little 
traveled as to be hardly discernible. I 
had followed it possibly 100 yards, when 
a doe and two fawns crossed just before 
me, halting in the trail quite long enough 
to have given opportunity for a shot, 
had I been inclined to commit a breach 
of the game law. Some distance beyond 
a squirrel chattered noisily in.the forks 
of a big ash, and I yielded to the tempta- 
tion to still his scolding. On a pinch he 
would furnish me a breakfast. 

The report of my rifle started a dog 
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to barking a quarter of a mile away, 
and I went in the direction of the sound, 
finally coming to a new clearing of a 
few acres in extent. Perhaps it would 
be more nearly correct to term it a start 
toward a clearing, for while the bigger 
trees had been cut down and their trunks 
worked into rails; their tops and the un- 
dergrowth were still on the ground in 
great heaps, ready for burning. A little 
log house, still unfinished, stood at one 
corner of the “ slashing,” surrounded by 
a rail pen to keep out intrusive cattle and 
hogs, but there were neither gate nor 
bars for entrance. A thin whiff of smoke 
coming from the stick-and-mud chimney 
showed that the cabin had occupants, 
and, as further proof, there was the dog, 
and also the head and shoulders of a 
man showing above the fence. Quite a 
puzzle was this man to me as I drew 
nearer; for, instead of but one head, I 
presently saw three—all bunched to- 
gether above a jumble of blue ducking 
and parti-colored calico. A moment 
later, as he drew nearer the fence to wel- 
come me, I was able to separate this 
monstrosity into distinct integers. He 
was a very little man and the twins were 
of the big-headed variety that one meets 
with now and then, but the downy beard 
on the central face of the three was of 
assistance in determining which was the 
elder. 

“T can’t shake hands with you, Mis- 
ter,” he said, quite needlessly, I thought, 
seeing that he held a twenty-pounder on 
the crook of each arm, “and I don’t 
know whether I ought to ask you in, for 
Hester has got up cross, as usual. I’d 
be sure glad to have you stop if it wasn’t 
for that — and I hope you'll stay around 
a while, any how. She made me bring 
the babies out here while she got break- 
fast—and I guess we was in her way, for 
the house is little and she was better 
raised than all this; but she may take a 
notion the other way any minute—don’t 
you reckon?” 

I was not prepared to hazard an opin- 
ion just then. The cabin door had been 
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pulled a few inches ajar, and doubtless I 
was being investigated and adjudged by 
some one within. Awaiting a verdict, I 
judiciously held my peace. 

“That’s a mighty funny gun you've 
got,” continued the talkative one—“ spy- 
glass sights, eh? I’ve heard of ’em, but 
this is my first to see. Would you mind 
holding one of these little fellers a min- 
ute?—such guns don’t come into these 
woods often and I don’t like to miss my 
first and only chance.” 

I took both of them. It was always 
my way to be on the lookout for new 
experiences, and this was something de- 
cidedly novel. The door opened a bit 
wider and I commenced to have hopes 
of a hot breakfast. They were remark- 
ably good children—or easily deceived 
in their estimate of strangers. At any 
rate neither of them cried, whereat I felt 
immensely pleased. A baby is either a 
cherub or an unmitigated nuisance, ac- 
cording to its temper. 

“ Both boys,” announced the father— 
I hadn’t asked for the information, but 
plainly his attention was pretty evenly 
divided between the children and the 
gun—‘ I suppose all you have to do is 
to look through from this end? Well, I 
declare! Nine months old yesterday, 
and never had no sickness, except a few 
chills. I’d give six months’ work for an- 
other one just like this—it beats every- 
thing how different it looks. Some folks 
can’t tell ’em apart, but — ” 

“JOHN!” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

The door was standing wide now, and 
my hopes went down to zero. She was 
a little bit of a woman, but her voice was 
oversize, and when you strike that sort 
of a combination you can look for 
trouble. 

“What are you doin’ with that old 
gun? Want to buy it, don’t you?—an’ 
lie in the woods night an’ day, like your 
daddy did before you? Take them chil- 
dren, this minute. What’ll you be doin’ 
next, John Chamberlin? Get in here to 
your breakfast! you know this house— 


this little, ornery shanty—has to- be 
chinked and daubed afore night.” 

I was actually sorry for the little chap. 
In his utter nervousness the task of tak- 
ing both children from my arms was 
quite beyond his strength; so I vaulted 
the fence with one of them and sat it in- 
side the doorway. 

“Nice babies, madam,” said I, striv- 
ing to be conciliatory. 

“Don’t I know it? Say! if you don’t 
want that squirrel, just throw it inside 
the fence as you go out. Maybe some 
squirrel soup will fetch back my appetite, 
and John never finds time to hunt none. 
I’m tired to death of fat hog-meat, and 
mighty little of that. Pour your own 
coffee, John, if you aim to drink any; 
for these babies — ” 

There was no particular reason why I 
should wait to hear the rest. The woods 
looked good to me just then; and, as for 
my breakfast, there were other squirrels 
to be found and I had plenty of ammuni- 
tion and matches. But an hour later I 
was fortunate enough to strike the 
county road near a farm-house, where 
I was provided with a good meal, for 
which my host would not consent to take 
a cent of pay. I found here that Bill 
Toby’s return was common news 
throughout the neighborhood, and my 
own part in the past night’s happenings 
as well. Arrangements were going for- 
ward for a big jubilee at Toby’s, in proof 
of the high esteem in which himself and 
family were held by the community at 
large, and I presume there was a big 
time before it was all over with; but I 
felt no inclination to stay and see it 
through. A passing wagon offered me a 
chance to ride to the railroad, and that 
night I registered at a Cairo hotel, witfi 
all my plans ready laid for an exploring 
expedition into territory heretofore un- 
tried. 





CHAPTER XXxXI. 
A Scrap with a Strenuous Wild-Cat. 
I spent the greater part of the summer 
and fall of 1897 in the mountain regions 
of Tennessee, North Carolina and West 
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Virginia, partly in the interest of my 
health, which had suffered from long resi- 
dence in a malarial district. The unac- 
customed confinement of storekeeping 
had been bad for me, I think. I was re- 
duced in flesh—weighing but 145 lbs. 
against a usual weight of 170—and so 
weak that an hour’s walk in the woods 
caused exhaustion. Away up on the 
headwaters of the Tennessee River I 
found lodging with a mountaineer, who 
thought five dollars a month would cover 
the additional consumption of corn- 
bread, bacon and buttermilk entailed by 
my presence. A silver dollar looks big 
to those hill dwellers. Dud Williams had 
no convenient market for his surplus 
corn, recent activitv on the part of the 
revenue officers having discouraged the 
local distilling industry ; his cows rustled 
their own provender and furnished a 
bountiful supply of milk and butter; 
while I had no use for the contents of 
his smoke-house, save as “ seasoning ” 
for squirrel stews. So I presume there 
was more of profit than loss for him in 
the arrangement, especially as I kept the 
family bountifully supplied with game 
and fish during the three months of my 
stay. Each day in this delightfully brac- 
ing air added to my strength, and in a 
few weeks I could climb the steepest 
hills without fatigue and safely under- 
take long excursions, sometimes alone 
but oftener with Williams as a compan- 
ion. During the autumn months we 
quite thoroughly explored the mountains 
for 30 miles to the north and east, and 
became pretty well satisfied that the 
home neighborhood promised as well as 
any other in the way of game and fur. I 
was in a measure disappointed by the 
results of our explorations, having heard 
much in praise of this region as a hunt- 
ing ground. In reality game seemed 
everywhere less abundant than I had 
found it in the swamps, with the pos- 
sible exception of bear. I am not sure 
that these animals were more plentiful 
than in the Mississippi canebrakes, but 


from the character of the country they 
were easier found and killed. 

Williams, as was the case with many 
of his neighbors, had years before se- 
cured land under the homestead laws, 
and afterwards sold it and squandered 
the-money, thus leaving himself home- 
less. In four years his eldest son would 
become of age and acquire homestead 
rights, but for a long time Williams had 
been merely a “squatter,” living upon 
and farming land to which he had no 
legal claim—a portion of an immense 
tract owned by Eastern speculators. 
Most of this tract was’ covered with val- 
uable timber, and it developed that he 
was promised undisturbed possession of 
the “corner forty” in return for guard- 
ing the rest from the raids of timber 
thieves. This arrangement might nat- 
urally be expected to fall through, in 
case the land changed owners, and I 
urged upon Williams the need of getting 
a better title to his holdings while con- 
ditions still made his services as woods 
ranger indispensable. Judicious corre- 
spondence brought a proposition to sell 
him the forty at a low figure with easy 
terms of payment, exactly as I had an- 
ticipated. A first installment of $20 was 
supplied from my own purse, but in re- 
turn I was given a deed for five acres 
and the promise of all necessary help in 
building a log cabin thereon—a promise 
that was fulfilled before the first snow 
fell. 

This was the first step toward carry- 
ing out a plan conceived a year or two 
before. I had passed my 45th birthday 
and must make some provision for the 
coming of old age. The love for a wan- 
dering life possessed me as strongly as 
ever and its claims would not be denied 
so long as I retained strength to hunt 
and trap, but common prudence dictated 
the need of securing a home and laying 
up provision against the contingency of 
possible helplessness. 

Occasional hunting trips somewhat de- 
layed work on the cabin. Williams 
owned a couple of very good hounds 
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and every night they were ranging the 
woods in quest of “ varmints.” An hour 
or two after dark one of them would 
walk leisurely out of the gate, sniff the 
air for a moment and then trot off up the 
valley, followed by his mate. It might 
be anywhere from five minutes to three 
hours before we would hear from them 
again, but after a while either father or 
son would remark, “Thar goes old 
Dandy,” and we would listen eagerly to 
catch the direction of the baying. The 
other hound, Drive, rarely gave tongue, 
either on the trail or at the tree, but 
Dandy could be depended upon to make 
himself heard from Cold Spring Hollow, 
3 miles away. No matter how late the 
hour or disagreeable the weather, we 
never dreamed of disregarding such tid- 
ings that the dogs had “treed.” Young 
Dud would slip the lighted head-lamp 


‘over his brimless hat, the father would 


take an axe and I the little Remington, 
and away we would go through thickets 
and over rocks, often getting only a 
half-grown possum for our time and 


‘trouble, but never coming back without 


game of some description. Upon one 
of these excursions young Dud met with 
an experience that he will likely remem- 
ber as long as he lives. 

The dogs had treed in the creek bot- 
tom below the house. We had heard 
the chase from start to finish and it had 
been a remarkably short one—‘ ’Bout 
three jumps an’ a hop,” as the elder 
Williams expressed it. This time it hap- 
pened that the axe was left behind, but 
we lost nothing by the oversight. The 
hounds were found at the root of a hol- 
low poplar snag and a cursory inspec- 
tion with the light satisfied us that the 
game was on the inside. “ Possum,” 
said young Dud; “that holler don’t go 
more’n six feet up—lI’ve got rabbits out’n 
it afore now. Lemme try a twist on 
im.” <A long switch was cut and run 
up the hollow. “I’ve got ’im comin’,” 
said the boy presently; “believe it’s a 
coon—got ha’r on its tail. Wait till I 
grab a foot.” 
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The next minute there was “ some- 
thing doing ” at the foot of that broken, 
fire-scarred poplar. The clutch of the 
boy’s fingers aroused his expected vic- 
tim to the need of seeking safer quar- 
ters and the intended “ yank” was fore- 
stalled. A 30-lb. wildcat has its own 
strenuous way of meeting exigencies, 
but this one had no chance to use teeth 
or claws until it had backed clear out of 
the hollow; then it proceeded to make 
up for lost time. Young Dud had a 
death grip on a hind-leg and was given 
no time to let go, for the cat was instantly 
on his breast with all fore-claws furi- 
ously busy. I saw this much before the 
light was dislodged from his hat and 
dashed out on the ground and at the 
same instant I heard the yell and rush 
of the dogs as they sprang into the fight. 
In the darkness neither the father nor 
myself could interfere—we were outsid- 
ers, interested but helpless. After the 
first oath of pain and astonishment young 
Dud had not uttered a sound. I suppose 
it was all over in a minute, but it seemed 
an hour before the uproar ended in the 
growl and crunch of the dogs as they put 
the finishing touches on their enemy; 
then the flare of a match showed feebly 
and I was surprised to note that it came 
from the bushes a dozen yards away. 

“Don’t remember but makin’ the one 
jump,” the boy drawled, in answer to 
my delighted exclamation, “ but reckon 
I'd gone furder if the bresh hadn’t 
throwed me. Never had no idee I was 
leggin’ a bob-cat. Skinned me from the 
ha’r clean down the fust dash, an’ then 
the purps lit straddle of the two of us 
an’ chawed me a little deeper; I was 
plumb at the bottom of the heap, but I 
shore lit out’n thar a-runnin’.” 

Young Dud could hardly be blamed 
for exaggerating the extent of his in- 
juries. They were certainly severe, 
though less serious than I had feared. 
Dozens of gashes seamed his face, breast 
and arms, and there were the prints of 
teeth on his chin and one ear (in the last 
case most certainly made by a hound.) 
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“Ear-holts are old Drive’s favorite,” 
laughed the young hunter the next day, 
“an’ I’ve alius bragged on the way he 
shets his eyes an’ hangs. Mebbe arter 
this T’ll feel sorry fer the critter he’s 
earin’ of.” 

The arrival of a stranger in these 
mountain regions is speedily known and 
discussed for twenty miles around, and 
the Williams cabin had no scarcity of 
visitors while I was there. Men and 
boys living so far away that the trip of- 
ten cost them two days’ travel would 
drop in at all hours, announcing no er- 
rand; there would be an exchange of 
“Howdys” and then they would sprawl 
down in chairs and look me over as the 
sightseers at a city park inspect the 
caged animais. Whole families—men, 
women and children—frequently came 
lumbering up to the gate in a farm wag- 
on, assured of the welcome that South- 
ern hospitality never denies, and some- 
times would stay with us for a week, 
adapting themselves without a murmur 
to the limited accommodations, sleeping 
on the floor or porch, when the weather 
was warm enough, and often without 
blankets. When the cabin was over- 
crowded, the surplusage found its way 
to my own quarters and was cared for 
to the best of my limited ability. I 
found many delightful characters among 
these mountaineers and enjoyed study- 
ing them, while, at the same time, there 
is no question that they derived a simi- 
lar satisfaction from observation of my- 
self. 

It is locally believed that this portion 
of the Blue Range is rich in mineral 
wealth. Tradition credits it with the 
possession of gold mines that were 
known and worked by the Indians, 
though their exact location has been 
kept a secret from the white invaders, 
now occupying this one-time Happy 
Hunting Ground. I presume a dozen of 
the older settlers told me confidentially 
that they had positive knowledge of 
these workings, but no two of their sto- 
ries agreed in geographical details. 


However, they held this much Gon. 
mon: that they would lead me to the 
right spot for a certain sum of money 
paid in advance and a percentage of 
what we chanced to discover. The im- 
pression had gone abroad that I was a 
capitalist and of course it takes capital 
to open and operate a mine. The time 
has been when such confidences would 
have captured my fancy, but perhaps 
the reader will remember that my eye 
teeth had been cut quite a number of 
years before. Maybe some of these sto-+ 
ries had substantial foundation; maybe, 
too, I shall take time for a bit of inves- 
tigation in years to come, for I am 
pledged to do so in every instance. It 
was the only way to pacify those old 
fellows. To have discredited their 
word, even by inference or lack of at- 
tention, would have been the reverse of 
common prudence. 

One of the last to approach me was 
Abel Green, who lived some 20 miles 
back in the hills. ‘“Uncle Abe,” as hé 
was universally known, had exceeded by 
a dozen years the scriptural limit of three 
score and ten, and looked to be a hun+ 
dred. Neither his hair nor his beard 
had known the touch of steel since be- 
fore the War; he was tall, gaunt and 
sadly stooped, and he came to us bare- 
footed and clad in the old Confederate 
butternut grey. It was his boast that he 
had escaped “reconstruction,” but at 
first I did not catch his meaning, as he 
persisted in omitting the first syllable of 
the word. “I’m no constructed John- 
nie,” he said; “when the fightin’ was 
done over, I tuk to the hills an’ staid 
thar. I never swore to nuthin’ atter 
swearin’ to fight for Gin’ral Lee. Gim- 
me a chaw of yer plug, stranger.” 
“Store. tobacco” was his weakness. 
“Long green” was good enough for his 
neighbors, but Uncle Abe had a luxuri- 
ous taste out of keeping with his sur- 
roundings. It happened that he came 
when the Williams family had their 
hands more than full with visitors, and 
so the old man’s care was intrusted to 
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me. I made him passably comfortable, 
played seven-up with him during the 
long evenings, taught him the use of a 
rifle telescope, kept him in Star navy, 
and eventually quite won his heart. 
“You’re gwine home with me,” he 
said positively, when the long-deferred 
time of his departure drew near; “ I’ve 
been waitin’ fer jest sech a feller fer 
years. Want to git rich, don’t you? 
Jest come with me then—I’ve got some- 
thin’ to show you. Don’t ask no ques- 
tions—thar’s a hoss-load of money in it 
an’ I only need a hundred dollars or so 
to git things goin’. We'll pull in the 
mornin’, afore day, an’ by night you'll 
be the tickledest feller in these hills.” 
His earnestness impressed me, but not 
so much as his absolute refusal to give 
the least inkling of what he had in view. 
Pumping did no good. “I ain’t sayin’ 
a word,” he persisted ; “ wait till you git 
thar, an’ then see for yourself.” On the 
quiet I consulted Williams, telling him 
I had an invitation to visit the old man. 
“ Abe’s all right,” was the answer; 
“he’s got mighty quar ways, but his 
roughness is all on the outside. He 
won't steal a button off’n your coat— 
Uncie Abe’s plum honest.” There was 


not the slightest excuse for longer hesi- 
tation. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
An Opening for Business Enterprise. 

The old man awoke me at least two 
hours before the coming of light and 
bustled around surprisingly to get the 
fire going and breakfast started. He 
seemed jubilantly happy and younger by 
a good 50 years. As I came back to the 
cabin after feeding our horses I heard 
him knocking the backstep on the punch- 
eon floor, and a moment later he burst 
into vocal melody, singing words quite 
new to me, though the tune was as old 
as the everlasting hills—‘ Over the Riv- 
er to Charlie.” I missed the first verse, 
but caught the second and third and 
they clung in my memory: 
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She flung her arms aroun’ my naik 
An’ she sez, ‘‘Dear Bob, consider: 
That Sheridan feller’ll git your scalp 
An’ leave me a lone widder.’’ 
‘<Cheer up, cheer up, my gal!’’ sez I; 
‘“*Don’t be so foolish, Sally. 
We’ll give Phil Sheridan sech a skeer 
That he’ll run plum out’n the Valley.’’ 


We marched all day an’. we marched all night, 
With all the men we cud muster; 

Then hell tore lose in our front an’ flank, 
An’ its name was Gin’ral Custer. 

‘*O! whar are ye gwine?’’ the captain yelled, 
When I headed down the Valley. 

‘¢T hain’t time fer talkin’ jest now,’’ sez I; 
**But I’ll send ye word by Sally.’’ 


The Civil War was fruitful of ballads 
—some patriotic, others merely com- 
memorative of incidents pathetic or hu- 
morous. There were poets without num- 
ber on either side; each army corps, 
brigade and regiment had its rhymester, 
and their verses will continue to be sung 
after oblivion has claimed the name of 
the balladist and when the incident 
which furnished inspiration has been for 
centuries forgotten. Uncle Abe sang 
because he was in the mood; ten minutes 
later I asked him concerning his cam- 
paigns in the Valley of Virginia, but 
even the names of the principal engage- 
ments had slipped his memory. ‘“ We 
marched an’ fit, an’ run when the Yan- 
kees wouldn’t. Sometimes we-all licked 
an’ mebbe captured a few wagon-loads 
of grub; t’other times we hunted high 
timber an’ lived mighty skimpy. It was 
jest up an’ down an’ up ag’in. Fightin’s 
pow rful pore bizness, Elliott—’specially 
when a buddy’s hongry.” 

Before the day was half spent I had 
ample proof that Uncle Abe’s service 
under Jeb Stuart had taught him how to 
negotiate rough ground as a cavalryman 
should. Possibly it was only to test my 
horsemanship and courage that he chose 
to take nearly an air-line for his home, 
turning only from the more precipitous 
hills which there could be no excuse for 
climbing. Trails were beneath his notice, 
thickets were tackled as we came to 
them, and the mountain streams that 
crossed our way offered no barrier to 
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Uncle Abe’s progress. If there were 
“goin’ in an’ gittin’ out places,” we 
didn’t bother about depth of water or 
strength of current. Before we got to 
our destination I was drenched to the 
waist, my clothing was torn and tattered 
by the briars, and every bone in my body 
ached from the unaccustomed exercise, 
but I would have died before asking 
that old “ constructed Johnnie” to pick 
an easier road. He seemed to be men- 
tally living over again the troublous 
times of the early ’6o0s, for his talk was 
wholly of the strategic importance of 
the various bluffs and ravines we passed, 
in case the territory were invaded by an 
enemy. “ Right hyar one man cud hold 
back twenty,” he would say; “ notice 
yander, where the big rock hangs over 
the gully? What’s the matter with roll- 
ing dornicks down on ’em, if a feller’s 
shy of ca’tridges?”’ And so it went, 
hour after hour, until I half thought the 
old man was crazy. To humor him I 
suggested that maybe the enemy would 
come in the night and catch us napping, 
but he only laughed at the thought. “ Set 
guns, Elliott. Run a string across the 
trail, with a musket at each end. Give 
’em a double han’ful of buckshot from 
both ways alike, an’ afore they got over 
their skeer we'd be wide-awake an’ 
a-comin’. That’s how we’d dew ’em, 
you bet!” 

At last we drew rein on the summit of 
a low ridge, where there was an excel- 
lent view of a wooded slope and a toler- 
ably wide valley beyond. 

“*Bout a quarter section of mighty 
good land here,” remarked Uncle Abe, 
his eyes fairly agleam—*“ no rock—easy 
cleared—black dirt more’n a foot deep. 
How much corn’ll she bring, acre for 
acre?” 

“Twenty or thirty bushels,” 
swered. “ Land belong to you?” 

“T kin buy it mighty cheap—an’ it 
jines my little claim over yander. Mebbe 
you kin see that chimbly among them 
white oaks over by the bluff?” 

After it was pointed out to me, I could 


I an- 
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see a bit of clapboard roof as well— 
weatherbeaten and moss-grown, but still 
capable of keeping out the sunshine and 
a good share of the rain. As we drew 
closer, I could see that Uncle Abe’s 
house was even smaller than my own, 
but there were a couple of small and very 
dirty-faced children playing before the 
doorway, while a girl of 8 or 9 years sat 
en the steps knitting. “ Your children?” 
I asked the old man. “Tuk ’em to 
raise,” he replied—‘them an’ their 
mammy. Been married four times an’ 
got three sets of mighty peart boys livin’ 
‘round in old Tennessee an’ the Car’- 
linas. Feller’s bound to have some one 
to cook for him an’ wash his socks. 
Light down, Elliott; we’ll eat a bite an’ 
then I'll trot you ’round some.” 

Though an unexpected guest, I could 
complain neither of my welcome nor of 
the food that was set before me. There 
was a bottle of very fiery whiskey pro- 
duced and passed around at the end of 
the meal and I noticed that even the 
youngest child took its drink with the 
rest, as if this was a part of the regular 
programme. “ They’re gittin’ to sorter 
like it,” remarked the old man, “ though 
I must say they didn’t have the taste 
nat’ral, like my own boys. It’s born in 
the Greens, but all folks ain’t built alike. 
Two good drinks’ll throw the old woman 
here flat of her back—an’, what’s wuss, 
it sets her to cryin’ ’cause she can’t hold 
no more an’ keep walkin’. Sech weak- 
ness in a wife of mine disheartens me 
right smart but I don’t blame her bein’ 
like the Lord made her—we’ve all got 
our failin’s.” 

As we passed out of the cabin, Uncle 
Abe reached an arm through an opening 
in the low loft and produced a bundle of 
fat pine splinters, and the thought oc- 
curred to me at once that there was a bit 
of cave exploration before us. Possibly 
Abe had really discovered the long lost 
mine—or believed that he had—in the 
depth of some cavern. I began to feel 
slightly interested. “Gwine _ cl’ar 
through?” asked Mrs. Green; “ Minta 
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wants ter go tew her gran’maw’s, an’ 
that way cuts off a sight o’ hill-climbin’.” 
“ Minta’d better stay an’ help with the 
cows an’ supper gittin’,” responded Abe. 
“Come right along, Elliott—’tain’t so 
blamed fur, but we-all have got right 
smart to see.” 

We followed south along the bluff for 
a quarter of a mile and I noticed there 
was no well defined trail, though a strip 
of the level ground a dozen yards wide 
showed traces of passing feet. Appar- 
ently whoever was in the habit of com- 
ing this way preferred there should be 
the least possible sign to indicate the 
fact. At last we threaded our way 
through a thicket and stood beneath a 
blackjack sapling directly against the 
face of a cliff. Here the ground was 
trodden hard and bare of grass and 
weeds. A thin ledge of limestone jutted 
above our heads, the trunk of the sapling 
scraping against its edge. “ I'll go fust,” 
said the old man, and swung himself up 
among the branches with an agility that 
belied his age. As a matter of course, I 
followed unquestioningly and in a mo- 
ment was standing on the ledge by his 
side. Because of the heavy timber 
growth, practically nothing could be seen 
of the valley we had just left. We were 
on a level with the tops of the small sap- 
lings and the larger limbs of the big 
trees. At our backs the cliff towered 
for a hundred feet, but off to the right 
led a dangerous trail along a narrow 
shelf, better fitted for a mountain squir- 
rel than a man fresh from the swamps. 
Again Uncle Abe took the lead and 
again I followed. Presently we were al- 
most directly above the cabin and could 
see the children in the yard, watching 
our progress and evidently laughing at 
my hesitating footsteps. The valley now 
was a good fifty feet below us and still 
the shelf was gradually ascending. A 
few steps more and a cleft in the cliff ap- 
peared, too deep and abrupt to be called 
a ravine, but more as though a lightning 
stroke had split the solid rock half-way 
from summit to base. At the bottom, 
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where we stood, it was but little more 
than a crack in the cliff, so narrow that 
the trunk of a pine, apparently fallen 
from the heights above, had wedged fast 
at the height of my shoulders and lay 
level and immovable. The old man 
swung himself upon the log, trotted 
along its length, and, with a downward 
leap, disappeared. I found him seated 
in the mouth of a very small and very 
dark hole leading into the wall on the 
right. He had lighted a couple of the 
pine splinters and was holding them in- 
verted, until the blaze gathered strength. 
“Don’t jump jest yet,” he cautioned; 
“thar’s mighty small footin’ hyar, an’ 
if you miss, thar’s a pow’rful long drap 
an’ some tight squeezin’ to foller. The 
crack jest peters out to nothin’.” 

I had already satisfied myself of this 
fact by observation. The sun, then about 
half-way down the western sky, shone 
squarely into the cleft, lighting its upper 
and wider portion brightly. Below my 
position I could see, in the half gloom, 
the walls gradually close in, studded with 
sharp points and ridges like those seen 
in a freshly broken mass of granite. To 
fall meant dire disaster, so I determined 
to follow my guide’s advice and await 
his pleasure. Neither did I “jump” 
when bidden, but carefully lowered my- 
self the 3 or 4 feet to the cave’s entrance, 
retaining a grip on the log until my feet 
were firmly planted. This was a new 
experience for T. H. Elliott and he was 
taking no chances. 

For the first hundred feet we had to 
half crawl, the roof occasionally getting 
in the way of my head or back; but after 
that it was easier going. Uncle Abe was 
not talking just now; nor was I in ex- 
actly a proper mood for carrying on in- 
telligent conversation. There was so 
much of this cave! The farther we 
went, the wider and higher it got, and 
the more insignificant seemed our weak 
little torch. It appeared to me that we 
were travelling in the midst of a little 
ball of moonshine, with solid rock under 
us and the Lord only knows what above 
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and on every side. I wanted to ask Abe 
to turn around and go back, but pride 
forbade. Couldn’t I go anywhere that 
grey-bearded patriarch dared to lead? 
And hadn’t the girl, Minta, actually 
cried because denied the privilege of 


comfort just then iff the recollection of 
Williams’s assertion, “ Uncle Abe’s all 
right.” I said never a word but stood 
there in the darkness and waited. 

“T reckon this is half-way through,” 
announced my companion, at last. 








**No revenue on earth kin find us hyar,”’ continued the old man jubilantly; ‘‘thar s two ways of gittin’ 
out, an’ no one but me an’ my folks knows of 'em.”’ 
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coming with us? But we were an awful 
long time reaching the stopping place! 
Then Abe dropped the torch and it 
went out. I knew that it was done pur- 
posely, to try my nerve, but there was 


* Through what?” I queried. 

“To t’other side the mountain. Ain’t 
this a bully place?” 

“What were you going to show me? 
—the dark?” 
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He chuckled a little at this and conde- 
scended to relight the torch. “Come 
this way,” said he, turning down a side 
passage I had not previously noticed; 
and then we had another long pull 
through a hole with mightly little width 
or depth, continually ascending but not 
fast enough to make the climbing diffi- 
cult. There was plainly a breeze suck- 
ing through this passage and I expected 
soon to see daylight again but was 
doomed to disappointment. We came 
to a halt in a circular chamber to which 
there was but the one opening—a roomy 
place with a smooth floor and a very 
high roof. In its centre stood three or 
four barrels sawed down to tubs; farther 
on, in a corner as it were, the thing that 
Uncle Abe had led me so far to see—a 
moonshine still. 

“°Tain’t no use talking,” commenced 
the old man jubilantly, “this place was 
intended for the bizness right from the 
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fust. Yander thar’s a crack in the floor, 
leadin’ right down to a big river of pure 
water. Set that ladder a’gin the wall, 
an’ up an’ out you go—windin’ ‘round 
for mebbe a hunderd feet—into another 
big crack from the top of the hill. Eas- 
iest way in the world to git wood—sling 
it down by the cord an’ thar you have it 
when it’s needed. Jest you buy that 
land an’ plant it in corn an’ I'll show you 
how the money’ll come in. It’s plum 
safe. No revenue on earth kin find us 
—thar’s two ways of gittin’ out, an’ no 
one but me an’ my folks knows of ’em.” 

“ But supposing we went into this on 
a big scale,” said I—“ Don’t you suppose 
we would overstock the market?” 

“ With whiskey?” he shouted. “ Make 
more’n we kin sell? Dern my skin, El- 
liott! I allowed you had better sense than 
all that!” 

To be continued. 


A MID-WINTER PICNIC. 


THE CHRONICLES OF AN ACTUAL EXPERIENCE. 


By O. W. SMITH. 


HEN “Cauld Boreas wi’ his 
boisterous crew” shakes the 


shutters in impotent anger, 
whips the loose snow, until in abject 
fear it crowds together behind the fences 
or scurries away across the open, and 
sends the mercury shivering bulb-ward, 
most people are content to gather about 
the open fire and dream of summer-time 
while the red flames leap madly up the 
chimney, eager to get out and do battle 
with the Storm King. Those who have 
never gone to the woods in winter-time 
when Boreas reigns supreme have 
missed the wine of life. I will admit that 
Jack Frost is a rough fellow in mid-win- 
ter, but it is the roughness of an over- 
grown school-boy who does not know 
his strength. Meet him upon his own 
ground, give him biff for biff, and you 


will return to the house, your cheeks 
glowing from his rough kisses but with 
the good red blood bounding through 
your veins and arteries. Don’t be afraid 
of Jack, though he hugs and kisses with 
all the roughness of a_ back-country 
swain, shouting boisterously the while; 
he means well and will not hurt you if 
you meet him upon his own ground. 
Some of these bright crisp winter days 
take the wife, the little men and little 
women too, to the woods and see if you 
and they do not enjoy it. 

Last year we who live in the northern 
part of the Badger State experienced a 
heavy fall of snow just a few days be- 
fore Christmas, loading trees and shrubs 
with a glorious white burden until the 
laden branches reached down to whisper 
of their pregnancy to the pure white bed 
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beneath. The snow was followed, as is 
usual with us, by a cold snap and the 
snow clung to the branches—a perpet- 
ual invitation to explore. So one morn- 
ing I suggested that we drive out to a 
cedar swamp, some five miles from 
town, and get a Christmas-tree, for fine 
spruce trees are to be had there just for 
the cutting. Wife looked out upon the 
white lawn, glittering as though a thou- 
sand wonder-working fairies had sown 
diamonds broadcast, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fair prospect, indulged in a fem- 
inine shiver, but a glance at the eager 
face of the Little One lifted to hers 
caused her to say, “All right, Little One, 
we'll go.” Only a home-staying woman 
knows the sacrifice she made. The de- 
light of the Little One knew no bounds. 

A generous hamper was soon packed 
and we were off. The holiday spirit 
seemed to have entered the old mare, 
for she whisked us along at a merry rate 
and the jingling bells ever urged her on 
to greater efforts. We stopped upon the 
bridge over our river, held spell-bound 
for a moment by the beauty of the 
scene: our erstwhile laughing river was 
locked in the arms of “cauld Boreas” 
and listen as we might not a murmur 
could we hear. I thought I detected 
something moving beneath the firs which 
line the west bank of the river below the 
bridge, and, upon taking the bird- 
glasses, made out a furry bundle with 
long, restless ears. Quickly the little .22 
came out of its case, and, kneeling upon 
the ice, I took careful aim and fired. A 
short struggle beneath the green 
branches and we went upon our way 
leaving a dark red stain upon the pure 
snow. 

We turned off from the main road 
and followed an unused wood road to its 
end, where an ancient log barn offered 
our horse shelter and leaving her there, 
well supplied with hay, we -entered the 
mysterious swamp. I don’t know of a 
more delightful place than a Wisconsin 
cedar swamp: the resinous odor, the 
darkness, the delightful mysteriousness— 


all serve to form a combination hard for 
me to resist in mosquito time, and in 
mid-winter, when the cedars and firs are 
loaded with snow and the North Wind 
sings a sad requiem over dead and bur- 
ied Summer, then the swamp is irresisti- 
ble. Even upon the coldest days of mid- 
winter one will find chickadees—those 
pert, friendly and always cheerful winter 
residents—as well as the profane red 
squirrel. I believe that the red squirrel 
could give an Army mule driver points 
upon swearing. 

We walked along an old logging road, 
once a scene of busy activity but now 
abandoned to the wood-folk—simply an 
avenue between two banks of evergreens. 
Turning off from the old road, we waded 
through the deep snow to the centre of 
our little swamp—frightened a couple of 
deer from their beds, who leave their 
frantic flight recorded in the snow. So 
strong was the hunter instinct within me 
that my first thought was of the .30-30, 
even though it was “closed season.” We 
looked about for an open spot in which 
to build our fire, for the sun was at the 
zenith, though it hung low in the south— 
admonishing us that it was time to eat, 
and indeed we needed little admonishing, 
for one’s appetite seems never satisfied 
in the woods. I unbuckled the little axe 
from my belt and began to break up the 
dead cedar branches, for nearly all green 
cedars have a few dead branches near 
the ground, while Wife and the Little 
One cleared away the snow for a fire- 
place. I then laid down a few large 
sticks upon which I built my fire, for I 
have learned by experience that it is in- 
deed difficult to start a fire upon snow. 
Cedar does not make good kindling, be- 
cause it snaps so—indeed, it will some- 
times snap itself out; but its snappy 
quality endears it ‘to me, for I like the 
merry sound and delight in the little me- 
teors it sends flashing beneath the dark- 
ening evergreens. 

The fire started, we put a little snow 
in the pail and while it was melting we. 
warmed our hands and gazed about us. 
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A grouse sitting in a nearby tree attract- 
ed my attention: how straight and senti- 
nel-like he stands, looking for all the 
world like the little bittern one so often 
sees about the marshes in summer-time. 
How often it occurs that one will be sit- 
ting in the woods, unconscious of a 
grouse’s presence, when Presto! there is 
a ramrod of a bird before you. When 
he came, how he got there, or whether 
he sat there all the time, you can’t say 
for the life of you; you only know he 
sits before you, never moving, never 
winking an eye-lid. Grouse—partridge 
—how a wrong name sticks! I believe 
the poor bird is bound to remain a par- 
tridge to most people to the end. Speak 
of grouse to a great many people—well 
informed people, too—and they will not 
know what bird you mean. 

The sharp eyes of the Little One sight- 
ed another bird while we were talking 
about the grouse and in a low but dis- 
tinct voice (for she early learned the 
need for quiet speech when studying 
birds) she says, “O! Papa! see the funny 
robin red-breast over there!” Looking 
where she pointed, I beheld a bird that 
caused me to level my glasses at once 
and one look through them was enough 
to make me thank Fate for her boon. I 
knew the bird from the description given 
in Blanchan’s “ Bird Neighbors” for 
the pine grosbeak, though the bird we 
saw had two distinct white bars upon the 
wings and is so described by Baird in 
his report (“Reports of Explorations 
and Surveys ”—Vol. IX; part 2). That 
was an event indeed, and, better yet, 
those birds hung around all winter: al- 
most any day one could see them in the 
trees bordering upon the streets of our 
little town, but in my mind they are in- 
separably connected with that day in the 
cedar swamp. 

While we were eating dinner the 
chickadees, cheerfully chatting, gathered 
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about us and fed upon the crumbs that 
fell from our table, to the great delight 
of the Little One, and her delight was 
boundless when one, bolder or more in- 
quisitive than his fellows, lighted upon 
my cap. A Western Solomon might 
say, “Go to the chickadees, thou slug- 
gard; consider their ways and be wise,” 
for the little rogues are very provident— 
hiding bits of bread and meat in almost 
every tree. I could not help wondering 
if they would find them all. I noticed a 
red squirrel nosing about and I imagine 
the lion’s share of the stores went to 
him. 

Dinner over, we proceeded to select 
a tree and the Little One must needs 
climb on a stump and look all over. Hav- 
ing selected one, I cut it down and then 
she helped drag it out—dancing in glee 
when I slipped and fell, the tree lying on 
top and holding me down. 

Well, all good times end, and the sun 
hung low long before we were ready to 
leave the woods; but when the long 
shadows began to creep out from the fir 
trees we fled—reaching home at dark; 
and later, when we trimmed the tree in 
the sitting room, the fact that we had cut 
it ourselves added interest to the occa- 
sion. 

Do not think that I have related all 
that happened that day, but if my story 
leads any one to brave Jack Frost’s blus- 
ter and have a good time, in spite of and 
because of him, I shall be satisfied. Jack 
isn’t a bad fellow, after all; indeed, such 
an artist as he couldn’t be all bad; and 
don’t think for an instant that he drives 
all the wood-folk away. There is plenty 
to attract a Nature lover afield, even in 
mid-winter. I have hunted foxes and 
rabbits when the snow lay deep upon the 
bosom of Mother Earth, but I never had 
a better time than when we held a Mid- 
Winter Picnic. 
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DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 










CHAPTER III.—WILLET. 






s S we lay lazily on deck, watching the sandy ridges 
grow larger and more defined over the vast area 
of marsh which stretched below us, the tide be- 
gan to ebb. The sun glittered on the rippled 
waters of the bay and soft, salty breezes fanned our 
cheeks. Little flocks of sand-snipe, those restless deni- 
zens of shore life, began to flit around, showing that 
the evening flight had commenced—a warning for us to 
gather our decoys, fill our shell boxes and push out to our 
respective stations, ready for the evening flight. At Jack’s 
|. suggestion we took our stations back on the marsh, distant 
* some 60 yds. from each other—having first arranged the de- 
coys in scattered groups on a long sand-bar directly in front 
of us. The rushes and salt grass afforded an excellent cover 
—the wind, directly at our backs, forcing the birds to sail in toward us. Our 
decoys consisted of plover, tattlers and snipe, with half-a-dozen willet and god- 
wits placed here and there in conspicuous places. A common sight, when a 
number of shore birds are congregated together, is the appearance of large birds 
scattered among them, their size showing in bold relief. 

The noisy cries of tattlers greeted us, several of which decoyed nicely; 
black-breasted plover, in small flocks and singles, followed, while now and then 
a bunch of grass-snipe or dowitchers whipped around. A single willet, followed 
by 2 others, hove in sight and decoyed. Joe risked a long shot and crippled 
the leading bird, which fell fluttering upon the water, uttering plaintive cries, 
about 100 yds. away, close to some rushes, into which it rapidly disappeared. 
He pushed out to get it—his sudden appearance naturally causing the others 
to shy off. They circled over the marsh below us, answering the cries of their 
wounded companion. After a long search Joe found his crippled bird and re- 
turned to his blind. 

“Say, Joe! if the Doctor doesn’t call you down,I shall have to. What 
possessed you to risk such a long shot with 2 others sailing in? why did you 
push out in open sight, with 2 birds already attracted by the wounded one’s 
cries?” shouted Jack. 

“All right, Jack! Joe got rattled, that’s all. Mark west, boys! 3 willet— 
get down low. Don’t shoot too wild; let them come in,” I said. 

The birds headed for the decoys. I called: they answered, and, setting 
their wings, sailed toward us. When within 100 yds., they circled out of shot, 
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though still showing a disposition to re- 
turn. I kept calling at intervals, while 
they circled below us; but when I ut- 
tered a few plaintive calls they responded 
and came directly over Jack, 2 of which 
he dropped—1 with each barrel; the 
other swinging over to Joe, who doubled 
it up in good style. Two more willet 
were now seen, that decoyed at once— 
falling into the open water in plain view ; 
2 singles next came in, sharing the same 
fate. In this manner we made a fair bag, 
hoping to get a dozen before night. Af- 
ter a while 5 willet were seen; they re- 
sponded to our calls, but when within 
shooting distance circled off and around 
us—seeming to prefer to come in as the 
first 3 had done. That something was 
wrong, I knew in a moment, but the 
closest scrutiny failed to discern the 
cause. We succeeded in coaxing them 
in, when Jack missed his bird clean with 
both barrels—Joe and I getting the 
whole string (a double apiece and whist- 
ling back the others). 

“What's up, Jack?” cried Joe—“ there 
was no long shot about your bird.” 

‘I couldn’t see,” replied Jack; “this 
confounded shell-box cover blinded me 
with the sun shining on it. I couldn’t 
shut it; for I feared to move, lest I 
should scare the birds.” 

“Did you have it open a while ago, 
when the 3 came in and fooled around 
like these did?” I asked—a light dawn- 
ing upon me. 

“Yes, I believe I did; I know I changed 
my shells for 6s,” he replied. 

“Did you have it shut afterwards?” 
I inquired. 

“Yes; I always do. Why?” was the 
reply. 

‘‘ Because the flash from the shell-box 
lid was seen by the willet and scared 
them both times,”’ I replied. 

“]’m glad the Doctor called you down, 
Jack—it saved me the painful necessity,” 
remarked Joe. 

We bagged 2 or 3 more birds, among 
which were 2 godwit, before the sun 
sank below the horizon; which, together 
with tattlers, plover, grass-snipe, dowitch- 
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ers and several knots, made a fine bag. 
The peeps and smaller sand-pipers we let 
go, preferring to have them flitting around 
and alighting upon the sand-bars—thus 
adding to our decoys and attracting 
larger game. We picked up our birds, 
pulled back to the launch, upped anchor 
and steamed for home—arriving at the 
landing just at dusk. The glowing red- 
ness of the setting sun betokened wind, 
and, though a dead calm followed, we 
tied up our boat with extra precautions 
for the anticipated blow. After supper 
we adjourned to the smoking room, 
cleaned our guns, lighted our pipes and 
settled down to solid comfort. Joe was 
the first to break the silence. “ Jack,” 
said he, “I plead guilty to making a rash 
shot: I knew it was an awful risk, but I 
wanted that bird; I ought to have waited, 
but my enthusiasm got the better of my 
judgment.” 

“Tut! that’s all right, Joe,” replied 
Jack; “none of us are infallible. The 
reason I censured you, was because I 
knew you are always trying to do the 
best at the right moment. I couldn’t 
help calling you down when you com- 
mitted such a grievous error. Three 
birds were coming in, one leading high 
at long range; the others, sailing down- 
ward toward the decoys, would have 
afforded a good double, had you let the 
leader go. You pulled away and killed 
your bird, it’s true, or rather crippled it, 
so that it called its companions to the 
rescue. In the first place, after shooting, 
you ought to have remained in your 
blind, when, by calling, the others would 
have dipped and swung within shot; but 
you pushed out—thereby frightening 
them more than the report of your gun 
did. If, when you had picked up your 
bird, you had dropped down in the 
rushes and uttered a few plaintive notes, 
they would have circled around—afford- 
ing us ashot, if out of your range. 
What do you say, Doctor?” 

“Your reasoning is correct, Jack. But 
you must remember the best of us are 
sometimes deficient in emergencies, see- 
ing a thing clearly afterwards and won- 
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dering why we acted remissly at the 
time. I know a man who never thought 
the reflection of his bright shell-box lid 
would flash a danger signal, until several 
birds had been scared by it.” 

“Tally one, Jack!” retorted Joe, “and 
proceed with your description of the 
willet.” 

“The willet (Symphemia semipal- 
mata),” began Jack, “is a bay bird, rank- 
ing with the curlew, godwit and oyster- 
catcher in size and easily recognized by 


arrow-shaped black markings, wanting in 
fall plumage and young birds. Tail, 2 
to 3 in.; ashy white, two middle feathers 
streaked or washed with brown; the re- 
maining spotted with black, varying in 
shade to brown; upper tail coverts whit- 
ish; wings, long, 7 to 8 in.; base of 
primaries, whitish running into black at 
end of shaft; tarsus 2 to 21% in.; strong 
hind-toe; small, heavy dorsal webs; out- 
side the larger legs bluish black; iris 
brown. 


’ 








WILLET IN WINTER PLUMAGE, 
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its form, flight and noisy voice, especially 
when frightened or disturbed. It always 
reminds me of a robust Bartramian sand- 
piper (differing of course upon inspec- 
tion), developed in brawn and muscle— 
a regular blacksmith among birds. BBill, 
straight and stout, 21%{ to 2% inches; 
upper mandible grooved for about half its 
length, slightly below; above, ashy, with 
a few dark spots or streaks; belly, white 
streaked on sides and breast white with 


‘Years ago they nested in large num- 
bers upon the edges of the salt marshes, 
but are rapidly decreasing in number; 
they make a rude nest of grass and 
rushes, sometimes exceedingly scanty, 
or none upon a grassy knoll or bog 
raised above the level of the tide; lay 4 
eggs of an olive color, large and very 
blunt at one end, heavily blotched with 
brown, pointed at the other. When dis- 
turbed upon their nesting grounds, they 
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fly around and over, uttering their well- 
known cry of Pil-wil-teet! which they 
keep up incessantly as long as the in- 
truder remains in the vicinity, resembling 
somewhat the actions of the plover fami- 
ly, but much more noisy. During the 
spring migration the willet arrive about 
the middle of April and are mated early 
in May. They range up to 6,000 ft. 
above sea-level, becoming more plentiful 
as they spread through the Western 
States to the Mississippi, which seems to 
be their boundary, until they again ap- 
pear upon the wide marshes of the At- 
lantic Coast. They nest from Brazil, 
through South and Central America, to 
Great Slave Lake and west through 
British Columbia. Those north of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba tend towards 
the Hudson’s Bay region. The fall mi- 
gration is divided—that is, those hatched 
in the Hudson’s Bay region up to ap- 
proximately 100° west longitude travel 
coastwise to the Atlantic; those hatched 
to the west of that degree travelling 
down Saskatchewan and Assiniboia to 
North Dakota, upon the west side of the 
great Red River of the North. This is 
a peculiar fact. The Red River divides 
North Dakota from Minnesota and all 
conditions seem the same; yet the willet 
is rare in Minnesota, even in the Red 
River Valley; yet west of it for a few 
miles they begin to get fairly common 
and are plentiful by the time you reach 
the Turtle Mountains (not 200 miles 
away). 

“Their food consists of worms, grass- 
hoppers, insects of all kinds, ant eggs 
(the hills of which they delight to scratch 
in), seeds of various fruits, ground cher- 
ries and the leaves of the small sweet- 
scented rose bushes, found so abundantly 
in our Northwestern States. They pre- 
fer the uplands and rolling prairies to 
low, marshy places, being especially fond 
of the tender shoots of the common buf- 
falo grass. They hatch once a year, 
flocking together in small families. 

“They are found in larger flocks west- 
ward than upon the marshes near the 
coast, where they appear generally in 
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twos or threes, mixing up more with 
various other shore birds. One rarely 
gets anything but mixed shooting; the 
best day I ever had here was back of the 
marsh, where the bald places are numer- 
ous.” 

““What do you call bald places?” in- 
quired Joe. 

“‘The parts of the marsh high up to- 
wards the land where it is broken by 
numerous shallow pools, interspersed 
with reedy islets. The water in these 
pools is generally shallow and so covered 
with tufts of salt grass that the waders 
can roam at will all over them; here 
they collect in search of shell-fish and 
water insects, with which the marshes 
abound. When a spring tide has left 
the usual débris and muddy wash, shoot- 
ing has always been the best, especially 
if you have the advantage of cloudy 
weather. Two years ago William and I 
pushed our way through on the tide to 
one of these places, after a heavy south- 
easter had swept the marsh for two days, 
leaving mud and sand-bars piled on every 
side, with food exposed upon all the 
drifts and washings —a tempting feast for 
all the waders, which flocked to it from 
the surrounding country. We enjoyed 
a few hours of as good shooting on willet 
as I ever experienced, not to mention 
the other shore birds which helped to 
swell the bag. 

““We each took a boat—thus making 
lighter draft for our ammunition, grub 
and decoys, not forgetting rubber coats 
and blankets, should we be unfortunate 
enough to be stranded and have to wait 
for the rising tide. After several hours 
of hard pushing, we arrived at our des- 
tination and sat down to watch at the 
entrance of a large pool connected with 
a deep channel, which William’s good 
sense suggested as an objective point to 
watch the receding tide. His judgment 


proved correct; for, had we pushed at 
will carelessly over the pools before the 
tide had gone out, we would have been 
stranded in the mud and unable to 
change positions during the ebb.” 
“True, Jack!” I remarked; “a hunter 
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in a new country must keep his eyes 
open, for I have found that it is the un- 
expected that usually happens. You 
might have been stranded and left high 
and dry, with some splendid flight-shoot- 
ing in plain view and you unable to 
reach it.” 

“In a short time the mud bank be- 
came easy to locate: all around us ap- 
peared sand-bars surrounding the various 
pools, the largest of all being connected 
with the channel we were in. The ques- 


William!’ I replied, ‘if we can only get 
them there, but I fear the mud is too 
soft to attempt it?’ ‘Easy enough, sir; 
I have shot over these mud banks before 
and always come prepared.’ Then he 
loaded his boat with all the decoys, 
pushed to the side of the pool, ran his 
boat well up on the grass, reached under 
the waterproofs on the bottom of his 
boat and produced what looked to me, 
and in fact were, two large oak barrel 











WILLET IN SUMMER PLUMAGE. 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





tion of placing our decoys to the best 
advantage was puzzling me, for as yet 
no flight had begun and I did not want 
them all on the edge, owing to the salt 
grass which encircled it. William ab- 
ruptly broke the silence by inquiring if 
the decoys would not show nicely be- 
tween two large pools, on an open bare 
tract of mud, from the edge of which 
grew numerous large tufts of salt grass, 
forming excellent cover. ‘The very spot, 


staves, to the inner or concave sides of 
which he had fastened a leather strap for 
his toe and further back one which 
strapped over his instep. He filled his 
pockets and one arm with decoys, picked 
up his push-pole, to balance with, and 
walked across that mud, scarcely sinking 
an inch. I directed him where to place 
the decoys to the best advantage, which 
feat he accomplished with little effort. 
We then picked out our positions, with 
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the wind almost at our backs and the 
decoys some 30 yds. away. 

“T got a few snap-shots while getting 
my blind in shape, and finally settled 
down to business. Some time passed 
before we saw anything but peeps, when 
a wisp of snipe darted by William, who 
made as pretty a line shot as I ever saw 
—killing all but one. <A few plover oc- 
casionally swung by; then came a god- 
wit which was easily decoyed. Finally 
a willet was seen, which seemed a signal 
for others to move. William whistled 
and drew it over; others soon followed 
and the flight commenced, increasing as 
the hours went by. Large tattlers were 
numerous, an oyster-catcher fell to Will- 
iam’s gun at a long shot; knots, stilted 
sand-pipers, kildeer plover of both kinds, 
dowitchers, godwits, curlews, all species 
seemed to be represented—attracted by 
the food the wash had uncovered for 
them. Willet began to come in more 
frequently than I had ever seen before 
and good results were obtained before 
noon arrived, when we resolved to attack 
the luncheon we had with us. The 
lunch being in William’s boat, I pushed 
over and ran in beside him. ‘ William,’ 
said I, ‘you lost several chances while 
you were making your blind. Didn’t 
you see them quick enough?’ I inquired.” 

“O! yes! I saw the birds all right, 
but I never lose any time while occupied 
in building a blind for a flight,” replied 
William; ‘true, you may get a shot or 
two, but you really lose more than you 
gain, ewing to the longer time it will 
take to get ready. Besides, you keep 
exposing yourself, attracting the atten- 
tion of birds to the decoys and making 
them suspicious of the place. My theory 
of a blind is based on practical usage. I 
never begin to shoot, until I have ob- 
tained a sufficient cover to secrete my- 
self in. If I miss my bird, I do not 


show myself, for my form in the blind 
would scare it more than the report of 
the gun or the quick whistle of the shot 
which poured around it—plainly telling 
the bird where the danger came from; 
on the other hand, if I keep down after 
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shooting and let the missed bird or the 
remainder of the flock pass on without 
discovering me, they will not shy off 
from the blind when next they pass it, 
for they have not labelled it ‘Dangerous’ 
in their own mind. One thing at a time 
has always been my motto and I’ve 
rarely seen the time that it failed.” 

“What do you think attracts the wil- 
let, as well as the other large shore 
birds? I never saw them so numerous 
before,” I inquired. 

“The heavy wash has swept the cover- 
ing off the mud and sand banks, carry- 
ing sand-worms and water insects into 
the ooze. Lots of horsetail has been 
torn up and lodged, also rice and quill- 
wort which seeds early in the fall, to- 
gether with all kinds of mosses whose 
seeds are exposed. All this food settles 
upon the top of the new mud banks or 
floats upon the oozy places, offering the 
birds a rich harvest until the flow of the 
tide. They quickly take advantage of it, 
as you see, forsaking theit old haunts 
and collecting from all quarters. The 
bay-snipe will make a good feast from it 
—making them as fat as butter and easy 
to approach. Years ago willet used to 
be very thick, nesting all over the marsh 
with the stilt sand-pipers, but I believe 
the food supply has given out, or else 
other water plants have grown so rapidly 
as to crowd it out; for the marshes 
change a good deal, owing to the abun- 
dance of sand which covers the mud 
banks yearly. Even in the bays the re- 
sults appear the same, the celery beds 
getting thinner and thinner; but sports- 
men, who are the most interested, seem 
to totally neglect their own interests,” 
said William. 

‘‘Do you mean sportsmen generally 
or those who own the grounds?’’ I in- 
quired. 

“Well, you know every hunter isn’t a 
duck-hunter, neither is every duck-hun- 
ter a canvasback hunter; for the latter 
belong to a different class altogether. I 
don’t mean by ‘class’ rich and poor 
men, but those who have studied the 
birds as a whole and can tell exactly 














what they are doing all the time. Some 
of them can tell to a certainty what beds 
they have been to, however far away— 
for the celery or eel-grass beds differ as 
widely as oyster beds in quantity and 
quality,” he replied. 

“What remedy would you suggest to 
increase the supply of food?” I asked. 

“That would be a long question, for 
you will hardly ever find two grounds 
under the same conditions. But, broadly 
speaking, I should say, re-plant every 
one or two years with seed obtained from 
fresh beds, gauging the depth so as to 
conform with that of healthy ones in that 
vicinity. Examine the beds every sum- 
mer, when the ribbon-shaped grass is 
running on top and watch every day or 
so for the male blossom to show, which 
you know breaks off from the bottom 
and floats around, when it gives off its 
pollen to the female flower, which, at- 
tached to a long stem, shoots up from 
the bottom. After a very short time the 
female blossom becomes fecundated ; its 
slender stem coils up, drawing the pod 
containing the seeds to the bottom to 
ripen. If you examine carefully at this 
period, you are better able to form an 
opinion as to the strength of the bed. 
If it be weak and thin or the depth too 
great, plant nearer in-shore or in shallow 
water. If too shallow, go further out, 
until you find the requisite depth—re- 
fusing all sandy bottoms and searching 
for the mud with a plummet, hollowed 
at the bottom. If tended every year in 
a proper manner, the accumulating sand 
might be raked off to some extent; but 
if left, and no wash or under-tow takes 
it off, the bed fails as rapidly as the sand 
accumulates and soon dies out from the 
choking it receives,” continued William. 

“The flight began to move again and 
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several guns could be heard over the 
marsh—showing that other gunners were 
enjoying some good shooting. Thou- 
sands of birds appeared—representing a 
score of different species. The flight of 
willet was a fine one, the birds decoying 
easily and offering good shooting. God- 
wits and curlews were in evidence ; wisps 
of Wilson snipe and dowitchers whipped 
past us—all intent upon the food the 
muddy waste afforded. By this time the 
tide was flowing strongly ; the bare spots 
were growing smaller and the feeding 
grounds diminished in size, when the size 
of our bag admonished us that we had 
had shooting enough for one day. We 
pushed out and picked up our birds 
upon the water. I searched along the 
shore, while William, donning his pat- 
tens, picked up on the mud—the ease 
with which he balanced himself on his 
push-pole, while capturing crippled birds, 
speaking highly of his skill. He in- 
formed me he never used his pattens 
without a push-pole, for, should his foot 
get caught, he could more. easily extract 
it by the aid of the pole than by pulling 
or stooping down to pull his leg out of 
the slimy ooze. We took home a fine 
bag of willet, including all the larger 
shore birds; and I ofttimes look back 
with satisfaction to what was to me one 
of the best shooting days of my life. 
Should the same conditions arise and the 
weather prove favorable, we'll take a trip 
there; some good snipe ground lies be- 
yond it, which ought to be prospected at 
an early day.” 

As we retired, we heard the wind get- 
ting gusty and showing signs of a storm 
—all of which would enhance the pros- 
pect for tomorrow’s sport. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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TREASURE TROVE. 


A TRUE STORY OF THE BOER WAR. 


By W. A. GRIESBACH. 


HINKERS 
and philos- 
ophers are 
continually 
. worrying them- 
_ selves to find a 
trait which is 
® characteristic of 
all mankind in 
an endeavor 
to prove the 
brotherhood of 
man. Some say 
that love of country is such a trait; 
others, the love of parents for their chil- 
dren. Permit me to say that a strenuous 
desire to get something for nothing is 
indisputably common to the whole hu- 
man family. It is found in its most 
virulent form in men on active military 
service who have for perhaps six or eight 
months been denied all but the bare 
necessaries of life. A thirst for loot is 
the natural outcome of this state of mind 
and a good soldier never sufficiently 
quenches this thirst. 

“If you've ever crammed a gander in your bloomin’ 

*aversack, 

You'll understand this little song of mine.” 

We were lying on the banks of the 
Oliphant River in September, 1900. 
Fourteen of us held one end of the high 
level bridge over that stream and four 
men were stationed at the other end. 
Three hundred yards up-stream the bal- 
ance of C. squadron, Second Canadian 
Mounted Rifles, were in camp. Our 
business was to keep the Boers away 
from the bridge and as they seldom 
bothered us we had nothing much to do 
and we did it very well. I have ob- 
served that when Canadian troops are 
kept busy they make good soldiers but 





when idle are apt to get into mischief and 
raise Cain generally. The truth of this 
remark was demonstrated dozens of times 
in the recent South African campaign. 
A sultry and dusty day was drawing 
to a close when Private Bill Carter rode 
into camp on his return from a solitary 
scouting expedition in the Boer lines. 
There wasn’t an ounce of romance or 
imagination in Bill’s make-up, but a close 
observer would surely have noticed that 
he was dominated by a great idea just at 
that particular moment. He passed the 
sentry on the bridge with a nod, and that 
individual immediately became possessed 
with the idea that Bill was “working for 
the stripes.” His humor had communi- 
cated itself to his horse, for the rangy 
bronco splashed through the ford and 
forgot to drink; he even omitted to roll 
until the saddle had been taken off and 
his attempt to bite Carter as he passed 
with his kit was only half-hearted, as 
though his mind were filled with higher 
and nobler aspirations. Private Carter’s 
brief “Saw nothing” to the Sergeant- 
Major was, to say the least, hardly con- 
vincing, and his immediately foregather- 
ing with such spirits as “Bogus” Clark, 
“Kid”? McCoy and Jack Lindsey was in- 
dicative of “ somethin’ doin’.”” The con- 
ference down by the transport was earn- 
est and lengthy. Carter told them how 
he had looked down from a neighboring 
hill with his field glasses upon a farm- 
house in the valley; how, even as he 
looked, men and women were busily en- 
gaged in filling in the earth in a large 
excavation in the kitchen garden; how, 
when they had gone, he came down to 
investigate and the Boers had returned 
and had driven him off with a brisk fire 
and had even followed him close to our 
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lines; and how he was sure that there 
was something valuable in that hole or 
they wouldn’t have acted as they had. 
‘‘Pep-pep-pep-perhaps it’s a d-d-d-dead 
one,” suggested McCoy, who stuttered. 
“Dead nothing!” said Carter—“who 
ever saw a grave ten feet long?” “You 
could put an awful lot of Kruger sover- 
eigns in a hole that size,” said Clark, 
with a yearning intonation in his voice. 
‘“Wouldn’t do no harm to go and see,” 
ventured Lindsey, who was very practi- 
cal. “Sure!” said Carter—“Le’s go to- 
night.” And it was agreed. 

Deep down in the heart of every mem- 
ber of the South African field force there 
was a firmly fixed belief in the existence 
of buried money in and about the Boer 
farmhouses. They were said to be rich 
and didn’t believe in banks; they never 
had any money on them when captured ; 
naturally they must bury it. That was 
our argument and we believed in it most 
enthusiastically. 

That night when, according to the 
Queen’s regulations, local and general 
orders and well established practice, all 
good soldiers should have been snoozing 
in their martial cloaks, four Canadian 
Mounted Riflemen, laden with picks, 
shovels, ropes and oat-sacks to carry the 
bullion, cautiously stole through the 
outpost line. After much floundering 
through barb-wire fences and boggy 
dongas, the spot was reached. The 
horses were tied to the garden fence, 
convenient for retreat. Jackets and ban- 
doliers were shed and all the party got 
to work, with the exception of Lindsey, 
who mounted to the roof of the farm- 
house to do sentry and protect the dig- 
gers from a sudden surprise by the ene- 
my. At the end of an hour they were 
down possibly two feet, without any 
indication of anything valuable, but all 
were convinced that there was something 
at the bottom of the hole. As they 
feverishly turned up the earth Clark was 
(in his mind’s eye) blowing in unlimited 
coin in Prince Albert and McCoy was 
shooting out the lights in his ow saloon 
at Maple Creek, without any interference 


from the ubigitous Royal Northwestern 
Mounted Police. “This hole ought to 
hold a million dollars,’ said Carter, be- 
tween shovelfulls. “That ’ud be two 
hundred and fifty thousand per head,” 
suggested Clark. “Not on your life!” 
said Carter; “half the whole thing goes 
to me—I found it.” On this the other 
two diggers straightened up with fire in 
their eyes. ‘You don’t run any sis-sis- 
sis-sandy like that on us!” stammered 
McCoy, red in the face with excitement 
and exertion. ‘No, siree! it’s even up 
with this crush,” added Clark. ‘“O! 
well,” said Carter, “I’m no hog; two 
hundred and fifty thousand is good 
enough for me” (wth the air of a man 
actually handing over that amount). Hav- 
ing settled the little matter of the divi- 
sion, work was recommenced with re- 
doubled vigor. In another hour they 
were down some five feet. Carter was 
using the pick. Suddenly there was a 
muffled metallic clang. The pick had 
got something. ‘Gee! whillicans!”’ said 
McCoy. Clark cheered feebly and Car- 
ter leaned back against the side of the 
excavation and mopped his brow. Lind- 
sey had heard the clang, the cheer and 
McCoy’s contribution to the jubilation 
and fell down off the roof, bringing an 
old mud chimney with him, in his anxie- 
ty to be present at the death. He 
emerged from the dust through the 
gloom, with his rifle at the “ready,” in a 
position to enforce his claim to the spoils 
by force of arms if necessary. Carter 
had cleared away the dirt and disclosed 
what appeared to be to their heated 
imaginations the ornamented lid of an 
iron chest. They laid hold of the edges 
and heaved together but it would not 
budge. ‘Get a rope,” said Lindsey, the 
practical man. They got it; fastened it 
around the top and all heaved again, but 
still no go. They took an extra turn 
around the top of the chest and all 
scrambled out. They led up one of the 


horses, cinched up the saddle and fastened 
the rope to the horn, then all took hold 
of the line and started the horse away. 
For a moment the earth appeared to 
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hesitate to give up its golden store, but 
finally, with a rush and a clanging, a big 
black, almost square object came up over 
the side of the hole. With bursting 
hearts they rushed toward it. The moon 
came out from behind a cloud and shone 
upon them and IT with all that brilliance 
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which has made South African moon- 
light scenes famous. They fell upon it 
and tore open the lid. Four legs, a 
damper and a couple of lengths of pipe 
fell out. It was a cheap American box 
stove—worth about $3.50! 


YORK BOWERS. 


By FRANK E. CHANNON. 


ORK BOWERS weighed 133 lbs. 
and stood 5 ft. 7 inches in his 
socks. When stripped, he looked 

like a greyhound—all muscle and sinews. 
He was the quickest man with the gloves 
I ever saw and as game asabulldog. I 
have seen him in many a hot fight, with 
everything all over apparently, bar the 
shouting, suddenly pull himself together, 
rush his man all over the ring, fairly 
smothering him with his quickness, and 
then finally connect with that terrible 
short-arm half jolt, half hook, that he 
always seemed to keep on tap. People 
used to say that he played foxy, but he 
never did. He was really all in and just 
managed to win out by sheer force of 
will. 

It was exactly the same with his cross- 
country running. The fellow simply 
made his limbs do what he wanted ’em 
to. He always carried a small switch 
with him on those runs, and if his legs 
didn’t respond when he called on ’em, 
gad! he let’em have it. I saw him in 
that hot finish of the big run at Berkley, 
in the fall of 1902, fairly lash himself in 
a winner, and then fall all in a heap as 
he hit the tape. It was simply a case 
of the brains being the boss and the rest 
of him doing as it was told. 

York Bowers has figured in quite a 
number of professional fights, but his real 
name was never given out. It was always 
“So and So’s Unknown”’ or “ Young 
This or Young That.” Then suddenly 
he slowed right down in his sporting, 
fell badly in love and got spliced. 


I must say that the fellow had lots of 
excuse for his conduct, for Brown Eyes 
was the daintiest bit of woman’s flesh 
that ever stepped inside a number three. 
Pretty? Well, I should smile! Sucha 
figure, too; but her crowning glory was 
—no, not her hair, although she had a 
fine bunch of that, but her eyes. She 
had a brace of the prettiest eyes I ever 
saw set ina woman’s head. Say, if York 
hadn’t been a hog and gobbled that little 
girl all up to himself, Yours Truly would 
have entered in that race, despite his 
weight of age. 

Well, York had been hitched up about 
a year, I guess, and was getting along 
in fine style, when one day I got word 
that he was flat on his back. I had just 
returned from an afternoon at Sheeps- 
head, playing the ponies, when, from a 
little scented note addressed to me from 
Brown Eyes, I received the bad news; 
she knew I was the oldest chum her 
hubby had, so it was natural she should 
send for me. York couldn’t move, 
couldn’t even speak, she wrote, and 
wouldn’t I please come around right 
away. I didn’t hang fire long, you bet. 
The Bowers hung out in State Street, 
Brooklyn, and I was over the Bridge in 
no time. I found York in pretty bad 
shape. He wasn’t quite knocked out, 
for the poor chap understood all that 
was said, although he couldn’t speak or 
move. There were a couple of saw- 
bones and a sky-pilot fussing around him 
when I went in. You see, Brown Eyes 


was pretty well scared and thought her 
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hubby was going to cash in, sure enough. 
There wasn’t any rush, though; he was 
down all right, but not out by a long 
shot; he was simply taking the count. 

Well, sir, York hung on like that for 
months. I dropped around nearly every 
day, to see if he was -rounding into 
shape, but it seemed to me he was going 
back; he took his feed all right but 
couldn’t move a muscle or speak. Say, 
Brown Eyes was his long suit all right, 
though; the way she tended that sick 
man was great. If ever a woman was 
stuck on a fellow, she was; you could 
see it bulging out all over her, and her 
eyes, well, sir, they just showed it more 
than anything else. They were—what 
the deuce do those fellows who sling the 
rhyme call it?—that's it: “love lit.” 
That’s what they were all right: it did 
me good to look at’em. Futurity Day 
I won quite a stake and went straight 
from the track down to State Street to 
take dinner with the Bowers. York lay 
on the couch and listened while I told 
"em about the big race and what I’d 
cashed in on. 

Then I pulled out my wallet and 
showed ’em the big pile of yellow backs 
I'd won. Brown Eyes had been kind 
of worrying about the ready of late, I 
knew; you see, the wad was getting 
rather slim. When Brown Eyes was out 
of the room, putting away the dinner 
tack, I stacked my pile on the table, 
and, turning to York, said: ‘Old man, 
I want your little woman to solder away 
some of these—you know what’s mine is 
yours. I’ve won many a yellow back 
over you and now I want to even up a 
bit.” He could hear what I said all 
right, but couldn’t answer, poor chap! 
I took a half-dozen of the big bills and 
crumpled them up under his pillow. 
“T’ll tell Brown Eyes where they are,”’ 
I said, as I patted his hand and turned 
to go. ‘I pushed the portiéres aside, 
stepped out into the front room, and 
found myself looking right into the bar- 
rel of a.44. “Paws up! or I’ll blow 
holes in you!” said the ruffian behind it. 
Say! he had the drop on me all right, 
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and all I could do was to lift my feelers 
and keep ’em so. His pal came out 
from behind the curtains and began to 
go through me. Then all at once I saw 
Brown Eyes coming in from the hall at 
the other door. She stepped softly in 
her little dainty slippers and the crooks 
never heard her. Say! there was nothing 
slow about that little woman. She saw 
the lay of the land in a twink, and — 
What do you think she did, man? Cut 
and run for it? Not on your life! She 
ran in like a college half;back, hit the 
shooting-iron out of the chap’s fist, and, 
as he twisted round on her, she slugged 
him, good and hard on the point of the 
jaw. Gad! if only she’d had steam 
enough behind it, he’d have been down 
and out for keeps—for she placed it all 
right. It didn’t faze him, though, but it 
gave me a chance. I waded in and there 
was a rough house proper. Hang it! 
I’m getting fat and old; they soon be- 
gan to do me up and of course a little 
hundred and-twenty-pound girl didn’t 
stand much show with ’em—for they 
were both husky thugs. One of ’em 
got the iron again and held me up and 
the other began choking Brown Eyes. 
I guess she’d forgot her hubby was sick, 
for she gave one smothered little scream 
as the fellow’s grip tightened on her 
throat: ‘ York! York! help me!” 

Say! don’t tell me there ain’t no mira- 
cles now—I saw one right there. 

The curtains were dashed aside and 
York bounded into that room just like 
I’ve seen him many a time leap the 
ropes. There was fight in his eye and 
the “how to do it” in his fists. He 
knocked up the gun, ducked a vicious 
swing and hooked his left to the crook’s 
chin. That chap went to sleep. Then 
he squared up to the other—a big hun- 
dred-and-eighty-pound chunk of beef. 
“Let me have him!” he said, as I 
butted in. 

Say! he did have him. Brown Eyes 
and I just stood by and watched. I was 
beginning to think I was seeing double 
—and Brown Eyes? Why, the Lord 
only knows what she thought. York 
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didn’t try to knock that chap out: he 
just sliced him up in little bits, and every 
time he sliced him the fellow grunted 
and York swore. It came natural to 
me, somehow: I pulled my turnip out 
and began timing ’em. 

“Time!” I called, as my Elgin ticked 
off 180 seconds. Both men dropped 
their hands. ‘Want to quit?’ I asked 
the thug. 

“What are the stakes?”’ he inquired. 

“You take all the swag and get away, 
if you put me out,” retorted York. 

“It’s a long shot, but I’ll take it,” 
came the answer. 

“ Better sit on that other fellow—he 
may be coming to,”’ suggested York. 

“Time!” I called, and at it they went 


n. 
That round only lasted 48 seconds. 
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I suppose York thought the bet was too 
big to permit of any fooling; any way, 
after fiddling around for a bit, he dropped 
his man—Ker-bim ! — with that old hook 
of his. 

We did the two of ’em up nice and 
snug, so they’d stay quiet, and then 
Brown Eyes and I both turned towards 
York and said—that is, I said: “How 
the dickens did you do it, old man?”’ 

“I’m hanged if I know; but I guess 
it was hearing the little girl shout for 
help. What are we going to do with 
these crooks?” ‘ 

Brown Eyes said: ‘“Let’s turn ’em 
loose, dear—in honor of your recovery.” 

“Done!” cried York. And together 
we dragged them out and dumped them 
into the back alley. 


ACCIDENTS. 


By E. W. DUTCHER. 


I, 


A prowling fox in an autumn wood— 

Hungry and gaunt for want of food. 

A watchful hawk sailing to and fro 

Over her prey in the vale below. 

The prowling fox, by some mishap, 

Was caught in the jaws of a hunter’s 
tra 

The hawk fell dead in the stubble field— 

A hunter’s gun her fate had sealed. 


Be not too sure of the feast, for Fate 
By the hand of Death may anticipate! 
Here and there in the sheltered vale 
Was heard the call of the hiding quail, 
Preening himself by the pasture fence, 
Saved by some plan of Providence. 
The fox was nursing his wounded paws; 
The hawk was harmless with beak and 
claws ; 


Ill, 


But for these accidents, I surmise, 
The fate of the quail had been otherwise! 
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AN ARKANSAS HUNT. 


By ALVIN S. IRBY. 


N Oct. 21, when No. 3 pulled out 
from Hatchie Coon—a little flag 
station 20 miles below Jonesboro, 

Ark.—it was minus 3 passengers, a faith- 
ful dog, 2 grub boxes and a 12x16 tent. 
Everything looked familiar to Father and 
me, but my uncle observed that some 
native had planted a 2-acre corn patch 
where he had camped with us 3 years 
before. While we were discussing a 
suitable camping spot, Shorty Briggs, 
one of our native acquaintances, appeared 
on the scene. Leaning on his old rifle, 
he remarked, “Well, you down agin to 
try your luck? but game is pretty toler- 
able scarce now.” This last assertion 
would have discouraged a novice; but 
Father and I had heard this same iden- 
tical remark made by him almost every 
fall since ’94, so it did not have the de- 
sired effect. 

In a few minutes we had selected a 
camping spot just out of sight of the 
railroad, as former experiences had prov- 
en it the best policy, because very few 
straggling “bums” consider honesty the 
best policy when the scent of a grub-box 
reaches their olfactory nerves. We were 
fortunate in finding an old pen, which 


had formerly been used for trapping 
hogs, and soon our tent was snugly 
located therein. And it was a great re- 
lief to our minds, when absent from 
camp, to know that our grub was be- 
yond the reach of the most industrious 
hickory rooter. It being now the mid- 
dle of the afternoon, little time was lost 
in uncasing our guns and buckling on 
our hunting axes, and in less than half 
an hour we were 1 mile up the railroad 
at Trestle 511—one of our objective 
points. At this place there is always a 
hole of water, no matter how dry the 
fall, while more or less game pass under 
the trestle to and from the St. Francis 
River, which is a little over 2 miles east. 
After looking at the various tracks, we 
proceeded west along a dim but familiar 
old trail. The blazes we made 2 years 
before were getting rusty, so with our 
axes in hand new ones were soon made, 
in order to come out more quickly after 
darkness. In the course of an hour this 
skinning process was over; for now we 
stood at one end of a large cypress 
brake—our last objective point. It was 
in this brake that I had often watched 
for the nimble deer, till all the little 
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swallows had ceased their fuss in the 
leaves—a sign of the closing day—or 
my ear would catch the familiar sound 
of an over-fed gobbler as he flew up to 
roost, awakening for yards around all 
prowlers of the night. 

I stationed myself in an open glade to 
the left of the brake, while Father and 
Unele found suitable places among the 
cypress trees a short distance away. 
Soon the setting sun was assuming a 
crimson color and as I sat at my post, 
forming a mental picture of the barbaric 
beauty of the virgin wild, I gave a sud- 
den start—for the report of Father’s rifle, 
not 300 yds. distant, caused me to jump 
upon a log, ear and eye alert. Soon I 
heard the dog, Bep, baying in a thicket 
at the opposite end of the glade, and the 
next instant out came a big gobbler, with 
Bep a close second. On they came in 
my direction, making a semi-circle down 
the open glade, and a prettier race I 
never witnessed. Every few feet the 
dog would pull a tail feather and the 
race only ended when the duster feathers 
‘gave out. From the way Bep panted, I 
know he was proud that that gobbler 
didn’t have any more tail feathers. 

The next morning we left camp long 
before daylight. Following our blazes, 
we reached the cypress brake by early 
daybreak. Going in different directions, 
each one constituted himself an explor- 
ing party—agreeing to meet in the after- 
noon. No good was accomplished by 
our long, tiresome jaunt, and by agree- 
ment the three of us met at the lower 
end of the brake late in the afternoon, in 
order to locate ourselves before watching 
and _ listening for any turkeys that might 
fly up to roost. We had discovered, 
from the great amount of feathers on the 
ground, that quite a number preferred to 
roost in the tops of those giant cypresses. 

I can never be forced to think that 
wild turkeys have a regular place to 
roost, as some natives so often urge; 
because they travel over a wide range 
of territory and roost on the spot where 
night overtakes them. However, I be- 
lieve, if any turkeys were in the vicinity 
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of this brake at sundown, they would 
endeavor to make it their roosting place, 
as I have occasionally heard them fly up 
several minutes after dusk. 

While my uncle and I were discussing 
our respective posts to be occupied, 
Father gave a yelp with his caller. At 
once several turkeys answered only a 
short distance away. There was no time 
to waste in selecting a good blind, so we 
squatted down among a thick growth of 
cypress knees, with our faithful Bep be- 
tween us. After one or two more calls 
from Father’s turkey bone, we could see 
at least a half-dozen of the feathered 
tribe coming straight toward us—some 
running, while others would run and fly 
a few feet. Father at once spoke in a 
low tone: ‘Some one has killed the 
old hen, so let them come as close as 
they will and by all means wait till you 
can kill more than one at a shot.” They 
came within 40 yds. before stopping, but 
they were separated. They stood just 
so for several moments, looking straight 
at us, but we never breathed—not even 
Bep. Then one of the bunch advanced 
a few steps, while two more drew up in 
a line directly behind, and almost at the 
same instant we fired. Such another 
flopping! I made a dash for a crippled 
turkey; caught my toe under a cypress 
root and landed on my head, while my 
gun stood erect in the soft dirt ten feet 
beyond. On picking myself up, I was 
gratified to see Bep with his two fore- feet 
holding my turkey. We managed to 
pick up 4 of the turkeys and Father 
never fired a shot. 

After swinging the game over our 
shoulders, it was too late to carry out 
our former plans; so all walked together 
down the brake, watching the various 
trees. As we neared the other end of 
the brake we spotted several turkeys in 
the hazy twilight, perched on the top- 
most branches. It was too dark to use 


the rifle. After shooting several times 
and scaring away the turkeys, we found 
that our shotgun loads were ineffective 
at such a height. 

Daylight next morning. found us in 
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the vicinity of the brake. Possibly the 
sun was half an hour high when I heard 
the Crack! crack! crack! of Father’s rifle 
on an oak ridge, off to my left. I was 
amazed, as I counted 9 shots in almost 
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the grass with 3 bullet holes through 
him. He told me how he had discovered 
the deer about sunrise feeding under an 
over-cup some 200 yds. off, and how, 
after creeping up to within 100 yds., he 
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“At the crack of his gun, the buck came quartering towards him—failing to locate the sound of the shot.” 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





that many seconds. By signals I reached 
Father in a few minutes. I knew at 
once what had happened, as he was 
smiling slightly. With his finger he 
pointed to a five-pronged buck, lying in 


had concluded to take a shot. At the 


crack of his gun, the buck came quarter- 
ing towards him, failing to locate the 
sound of the shot—thus getting the full 
benefit of all the loads in the Winchester. 
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It was good dinner time when we dropped 
our burden at the camp door. 

After a hasty dinner and an hour’s 
rest I took Bep to try my luck with the 
turkeys. As I crossed the Rig Thorn 
road, I noticed Bep make a big circle 
and I was prepared to follow as soon as 
he located the trail. He flushed his 
game in less than a quarter, but I was 
out of range. I at once selected a good 
blind and began to yelp. In a few 
minutes a young gobbler sailed out of a 
tree and answered me. A few more 
calls sealed his fate. The old hen was 
too sharp for me and I succeeded in get- 
ting only one more. 

On reaching camp, I found that my 
uncle was sweating from having carried 
5 turkeys quite a distance. He had 
succeeded in killing the old hen and 
came near exterminating the entire drove. 
We selected 3 of the fattest turkeys ; tied 
them together; addressed them to Mrs. 
E. T. Irby, Black Rock, Ark., and in 30 
minutes time had flagged the local. 
Mother was expecting the game, as she 
gives the old ladies of the town an annual 
dinner every fall. This was to be the 
eighth annual Old Ladies’ Dinner, and, 
like all the rest, wild turkey formed part 
of the ménu. 

The morning of the 4th day proved a 
water haul. Late afternoon found us at 
Sand Slough, 2 miles below camp. With 
the exception of one clump of bushes, it 
is an open spot some 300 yds. long and 
is usually covered with water, but the 
dry fall left only a small lake in the 
centre. A more picturesque little spot 
can scarcely be imagined in all our low- 
lands. My uncle was concealed at one 
end of the little lake; Father and I at 
the other, with him facing the water and 
with me on the other side of a tree, with 
the dog’s head in my lap. Even though 
there was a drizzling rain, I was so com- 
fortably situated that I fell off to sleep. 
I was awakened by the report of Father’s 
gun and more thoroughly brought to my 
senses by allowing Bep to drag me some 
ten feet before I could let go. We all 
ran to the edge of the woods on the 
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opposite side. Bep had arrived first and 
was sparring with the spike buck that 
Father had crippled. The little buck 
would strike at the dog with his sharp 
hoofs, but Bep would avoid the strokes. 
All of us wanted to shoot the deer, but 
were afraid we might kill the dog, as the 
fight was raging so fiercely that both 
deer and dog were on their hind-feet. 
Executing a quick manceuvre, Bep 
grabbed the deer by the throat and 
brought him down The little buck, be- 
ing weak from loss of blood, gave up the 
ghost. I wished for a Kodak, and if I 
could possess just one picture of that 
little forest scene, money could not buy 
it. Thus our five days hunt ended with 
a total of 2 deer and 11 turkeys—not 
bad for Arkansas. 


HOW IT HAPPENED. 








When the old Mic-Mac canoe side- 
stepped and shot me headfirst into the 
icy waters of Fox River, I felt for a mo- 
ment as if the North Pole had suddenly 
moved south and caught me in its rush. 
It was cold—O! so cold! 

It all came about through the human- 
fooling instinct of a certain wary old otter 
that had dragged his furry belly through 
the deep snows bordering the Fox for 
the last half-dozen years. I had no idea 
of meeting him, but had taken my gun, 
and, with knees firmly braced in the bot- 
tom of the old birchbark, had pushed off, 
intending to paddle quietly down the 
little stream—expecting to surprise a few 
ducks that might be feeding in the bends. 

My gun—long since gone the way 
most of our early treasures go—was a 
wonder in its way. Tradition says it 
first came to light among the early 
French Acadians of Nova Scotia, but of 
its birthplace and parentage I know 
nothing. When I first became its owner 
it was a flint-lock, stocked to the muzzle, 
of about 8 bore, and reached to the top 
of my head. The village blacksmith 
converted it into a percussion gun and 
built upon it a hammer that came back 
like the ears of a vicious horse and had 
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a click like a gate latch. It had fallen 
from a load of hay a few years before, 
the wheels passing over it—necessitating 
amputation about a foot from the muzzle. 
But all such trifles caused me no un- 
easiness, for it belonged to me and me 
alone. Would it shoot? Yes, I killed 
lot of game with that same old relic, 
though at the present time I think its 
performance would be considered doubt- 
ful; but of one thing I am still sure: it 
could, would and did kick. 

The canoe slid easily through the 
water to the dip of my paddle as we 
passed noiselessly around the points and 
bends; but it soon became evident that 
this was the proverbial off-day for ducks. 
No flapping of startled wings greeted my 
ears, and, watch carefully as I might, not 
a solitary greenhead could I spy, cran- 
ing his neck among the pads and sedge. 
In this way I had passed the best shoot- 
ing grounds and was nearing the little 
lake. An island poked its mass of rocks 
and trees up through the water a short 
distance ahead. It was one of my camp- 
ing grounds and ducks frequently passed 
over at dusk; so, laying the paddle 
across the gunwales, we drifted slowly 
on toward the shore. The sun, just 
touching the horizon, was blazing forth 
a fiery Good-night, a belated breeze went 
purring across the water, and, raising 
myself on my elbows, I stretched my 
cramped limbs. The old gun lay across 
my knees, and with eager eyes I was 
watching the sky line above the trees 
ahead. 

A peculiar wake in the water ahead 
attracted my attention. Suddenly a dog- 
like head broke the surface, cutting the 
water like a wedge. Instantly my gun 
swung to my face and as the muzzle 
came in line with the dark, glossy head, 
I jerked the trigger. A flash, a roar, a 
thump at my shoulder, together with the 
capsizing of the canoe, all followed in 
rapid succession and left me shivering in 
the cold water of the river. It was only 
a short swim to the shore. In warmer 
weather I would have pushed the canoe 
ahead of me to land; but the cold water 
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fairly’ paralyzed me. I was afraid of 
cramps; so, with a hasty glance at the 
old capsized craft, now drifting away, 
and leaving my gun to be fished up 
later, I struck out for the island. I have 
never been so cold since. When I felt 
the bottom and tried to walk ashore, my 
limbs seemed to balk at every step. I 
was benumbed and only by an effort did 
I get up energy enough to drag my 
bottle of matches from an inner pocket 
and draw the cork with my teeth. Yes; 
they were dry. Driftwood there was in 
plenty and in a natural fireplace between 
two large perpendicular rocks I piled a 
mighty pile; then, hurriedly scraping to- 
gether some dry leaves, I started a blaze. 

Many times before I had lain in front 
of the fire in that same spot, and as the 
welcome flames reflected back their heat 
from the stones, I stripped my bedrag- 
gled clothes from my body and stood in 
the glow of the fire. O! how good that 
heat felt! Wringing the water from my 
garments, I spread them on the warm 
rocks to dry. Soon I became more 
comfortable ; then I thought of the canoe. 
Through the twilight’s haze I could see 
her, bottom up, rubbing noses with the 
boom-logs on the farther shore. The 
otter had gone. It was like him to go 
some where when shot at; then reappear 
in the same locality a few days later. 
“I didn’t hit him,” I said to myself. 
Others had done the same thing many 
times ; just as the most skilled trappers 
had failed to trap him. He had grown 
fat on bait and no doubt now his beady 
eyes were peering from some hiding place 
at the light of my fire. I pictured to 
myself his white teeth, grinning with 
satisfaction as he watched my antics as 
I tried to keep warm. 

But I was hungry. After donning my 
half-dried clothes, I looked about for 
logs that might serve for a raft. *Twas 
only a short 100 yds. to the canoe, but 
not a log could be found, though I en- 
circled the entire island. No one was 
liable to come down the river at night 
and I had slept out so often the folks at 
home would think it nothing unusual. 
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“Guess I'll have to stay all night,” I 
said to myself, piling more wood on the 
fire; then, gathering some driftwood for 
a seat, I leaned my back against the rock 
and dozed the long night through. 

When I awoke next morning a two 
foot sawlog was bumping the rocks a few 
yards away. To drag it farther up on 
the shore required little effort, then with 
a board for a paddle I sat astride and 
pushed off. The water seemed colder 
than before. The log was heavy, but 
with my unwieldy paddle sending the 
water swirling behind, the shivers chas- 
ing each other over my body and my 
teeth rattling like a | eae milk wagon, 
I started across. T never knew before 
how far it was across that pond. The 
faster I paddled, the farther those two 
shores seemed to stretch apart. Whata 
blamed fool a fellow is to hunt, any 
way! I thought bitterly. Why didn’t I 
stay at home and saw wood or do some 
thing else that was easy. Savagely I 
dug my board in the water and watched 
the shore: it crept closer slowly, yet 
closer; finally my log. bumped into the 
drift, and, grasping the canoe, I pulled 
her to me, wondering if my benumbed 
limbs would allow me to right her ; then, 
with a yell like a lunatic, I leaped into 
the cold water up to my chin and waded 
ashore. I wasn’t cold. I was warm— 
yea, I was hot! I whooped like a red- 
skin. I was on fire; for there, half hid- 
den in the floodwood, was a heap of fur. 
It was my otter and he was dead. 

Gisss Hunrty. 





A PENNSYLVANIA BEAR HUNT. 


On Nov. 24 we loaded our supplies on 
a wagon and started for Youngwoman’s 
Creek. The first night we stopped on 
Little Kettle; getting an early start the 
next morning, we drove to our camp on 
the East Branch. After preparing some 
bear scent, we took a Newhouse trap and 
went to the top of a chestnut ridge. We 
went some distance along this ridge, till 
we found where bear had been digging 
for squirrels; here we built a pen of logs, 
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the shape of a letter A, the two ends 
resting on the ground—then tying to a 
stake driven in the corner of the pen 
some beef, sprinkled with bear scent. 
We set the trap about 2 ft back from the 
bait, well covered with leaves and rotten 
wood, and now everything is ready for 
Mr. Bear. Next day we visited the trap, 
Grandpa and myself, and found the trap 
gone. Following the trail some distance, 
we came to a laurel patch impossible for 
a man to walk upright in; so Grandpa 
said, if I would go around to the oppo- 
site side of the laurel, he would crawl in 
on his knees, but before I could get to 
the opposite side, the bear went out. 
Following the trail along, we went down 
a steep hill and crossed a creek. Here 
we came to another laurel patch, where 
we caught a glimpse of the bear carrying 
the clog in his mouth. We pressed on 
and soon came out into open timber, 
where I sighted the bear, and, taking 
good aim, I fired. Following the trail, I 
found some blood; crossing another 
creek and climbing a steep hill, I came 
onto the bear at close quarters in a 
thicket of briars and fallen timber. 
Growling and snarling, he charged on 
me with mouth wide open. I had gotten 
so close I had no time to shoot, so I ran 
back a short distance and jumped onto a 
log; then, pulling back the trigger, I 
fired—shooting him through the head. 
This was at 3:30 in the afternoon and we 
had followed him since early in the morn- 
ing—a distance of about 9 miles, he 
carrying the heavy clog in his mouth 
most of the way. 
CLARENCE J. SEELEY. 





HIS FIRST FOX HUNT. 


One January day a few years ago, 
when the snow lay like a velvet carpet 
all over the earth, George Farnam was 
tired of doing nothing, and as he is a 
lover of the gun, and as it was ideal 
tracking weather, he thought he would 
take his L. C. Smith and go out into old 
Shabbona Grove and kill a few rabbits. 
The snow lay at a depth of several inches, 
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making walking very much like work; 
so, after George had plodded along for 
several miles and found no rabbits, he 
was on the point of starting for home, 
when Lo! he espied a very plain fox 
track. This put new life into him and 
he forthwith decided that foxes were 
better than rabbits, any way, and he also 
decided that that particular fox would 
soon be his; so he followed along on the 
trail of poor Reynard, up hill and down 
dale, mile after mile—his fatigue forgot- 
ten in pleasant anticipation of what he 


back a little, get the right range and 
make a sure shot.” Then he stepped 
back, got down again upon his knees, 
and, taking careful aim, fired. And then, 
gentle reader, occurred the greatest 
scratching, kicking and thrashing about 
inside that log that e’er the ears of man 
have hearkened unto. “By Jiminy! I 
fetched him that time!” says George to 
himself, fairly dancing with glee—when 
out rolled a great Thomas cat that be- 
longed to his nearest neighbor and was 
the pet of the whole family. 
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‘The long chase finally ended in a great hollow linden that some storm had laid low.” 


Compliments of JAMES PARKER, Atkinson, Illinois. 





would do to that fox when he should at 
last reach the end of the trail. And end 
it finally did in a great hollow linden that 
some storm had laid low. The tracks 
went straight into the hollow log. George 
lost no time in getting down upon his 
knees and peering into the darkness of 
the log, and—O! joy!—two fiery eyes, 
far back in the depths, met -his gaze. 
Now, if George is anything, he is 
prudent; so he reasoned this way: “If 
I shoot from too close a distance, it will 
tear the fox all to pieces, so I’ll just step 





George’s looks can be better imagined 
by looking at the accompanying photo, 
and now he does not want any one to 
say “fox hunt” to him, and if they do, 
they are liable to get into trouble. 

JAMES PARKER. 





Every mail brings us many letters 
testifying to the writers’ appreciation of 
Sports AFIELD’s reading matter. Such 
letters are a material help to us, brother 
sportsmen, and we wish to cordially 
thank you for them, one and all. 
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JASE MITCHELL is a philosopher, but 
he don’t mean a bit of harm by that. 
There is naturally a meditative streak in 
his composition, near enough to the sur- 
face for the outcroppings to attract the 
attention of any prospector, but hardly 
rich enough to yield great big chunks 
of wisdom. When Jase talks, his listen- 
ers feel that they are on the eve of hear- 
ing something worth while, but the end 
of the lecture invariably leaves them 
chewing the cud of disappointment. 
There must be depth to the current of 
philosophy ; otherwise it is unsafe navi- 
gation and liable to lead to mental ship- 
wreck. Some of these days there will 
be enquiry for a muscular but tender- 
hearted person to escort Jase to a home 
for the mentally infirm. I am not want- 
ing the job and it is going to be just my 
luck to get it. We have been camp- 
mates for the better part of a year— ever 
since I gave up my job on the ranch and 
commenced carrying the U. S. mail— 
and the better I come to know Mitchell, 
the more I regret his superfluity of 
thought. I don’t mind a fellow doing a 
little thinking now and then in a casual 
way, but there is something ghastly in 
the idea of the human brain working 
regularly 16 hours a day—to say nothing 



































of over-time. It wouldn’t be so bad if 
he could think silently, but that isn’t his 
nature. In the middle of the night I 
feel his elbow in my ribs and there he is 
sitting right up in bed, ready and waiting 
to announce some great truth. “Did it 
ever occur to you?” he will inquire; 
“Did you ever pause to meditate upon 
thus and so?”” Or maybe he will break 
out with “It’s a common fallacy” or 
“Many misguided people still cling to 
the belief.’’ Of course, such as that is 
disquieting and wearing on one’s nerves 
at first, but I am growing accustomed to 
Jase’s ways and can usually go to sleep 
before his argument is well commenced. 


* 
* x 


“WE are now approaching the Glad 
New Year,” said he the other day, “and 
the ordinary number of otherwise sensi- 
ble people will proceed to formulate re- 
solutions and turn over new leaves. 
There will be a diminished demand for 
good liquor; whereas, in reality, all 
liquid refreshments should be in phe- 
nomenal demand. If one has nothing 
in his past life to regret, he deserves as 
good a drink as his environments may 
supply ; and, on the other hand, there is 
nothing better for a troubled conscience 
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than a good hot Tom and Jerry.” And 
then he went right on, without the 
slightest pause or alteration of tone to 
denote a change in the subject: “The 
left hind tire ran off yesterday as I was 
driving down Cow Creek Hill and it 
rolled right past the team and kept in 
the road clean to the foot of the slope. 
Did you ever pause to think upon the 
perversity of inanimate things? Our 
routes were the same—why couldn’t it 
have hung to the wheel and made the 
trip in the usual way? When that blaze- 
faced sorrel pitched you over her head, 
did you pause in mid-air to remark that 
you were due to fall on an ant-hill and 
doubtless crush several hundreds of its 
innocent inhabitants? Why wasn’t Rome 
built in a day? Whose business is it to 
inquire? Father used to tell me that I 
was directly descended from the original 
Jason, who made his fortune trading in 
sheep skins along the coast of Greece, 
but I would swap my royal lineage today 
for 50 pounds of the burriest tag-lock 
wool in Arizona. Your true philosophy 
accepts things as they are found, laughs 
at man-bestowed honors, lets the new 
leaves remain unturned until he masters 
all that is written on the old; the things 
that were —’’ And then I threw a 
saddle-blanket over his head and sat on 
him until he became tractable. I am 
only mentioning this in excuse for my 
long neglect of duty as a contributor to 
your more or less valuable publication. 
Until Jase got caught out in that last 
blizzard and contracted a laryngitis, 
which prevents audible articulation, every 
waking moment in camp was devoted to 
the absorption of second-hand philoso- 
phy—more, much more of it, than my 


mental system will ever assimilate. 
ck 


It is awful easy to moralize when one 
has nothing better to do. I remember 
once stopping for several hours in a cer- 
tain public institution on the Mexican 
side of the river, where all circumstances 
were favorable to self analyzation and 
mature thought. Owing to the crowded 
condition of the building, four of us 
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shared one room, one bed and one 
blanket. Probably there were more than 
four, but none of us took the trouble to 
attempt an accurate census. Eventually, 
between cigarettes, Manuel Showed his 
teeth in a weary smile. “’Tis a wicked 
world, Sefiores,” he said; “regard: our 
American friend—his face is an open 
book that all may read and find nothing 
but good; yet he assaults people with 
the trace-chain of a mule—he curses the 
kind alcalde who would correct his way- 
wardness of disposition—he hoards his 
money when we, his comrades, are suf- 
fering want.” ‘When was the rich a 
true comrade to the poor?” queried 
Miguel; and Pedro added, “True! the 
spirit of selfishness rules all of mankind, 
bringing much of sorrow to the best. I 
have stolen, but only from those who 
had something to lose. Perhaps, as I age 
and become more hardened, I will cling 
to a peso when my dearest ones are dy- 
ing of thirst. Ay de mi! ’tis truly a 
cruel and an evil world!” “Be cheer- 
ful, my little ones,” said J, in their own 
musical Spanish; ‘‘all evils have their 
cure. Even the sin of covetousness 
yields to the trace-chain treatment—for 
did not one of you swear only yesterday 
that you would never steal again? As 
for my own selfishness, I feel that a 
breath of fresh air would mend all that; 
there are four of us, and the jailer, who 
shortly brings our supper, will come 
alone. Let us greet him with due gen- 
tleness and inquire concerning his spirit- 
ual health.” That night, as 1 waded the 
Rio Grande, the water came to the level 
of my pockets, but they were empty and 
no harm was done. On the shore I had 
left, an agéd man lay gagged and bound 
behind a locked door, and in some secure 
hiding place not far away three Greasers 
—one of them with his head wrapped 
around with a grimy, bloodstained hand- 
kerchief—quaffed fiery aguardiente and 
probably moralized some more. 
* 
~ + 

Some months since, in an out-of-the- 
way corner in Missouri, there quietly 
passed from life an old man who for 18 
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years had been known to his neighbors 
as Tom McKinney; he had lived alone, 
doing his own cooking, washing and 
mending, working faithfully as a wood- 
chopper, tiemaker and railsplitter, mak- 
ing no friends and asking no favors. 
Mild-mannered, peaceful of disposition, 
and always shunning drink and cards, a 
prominent place in the community might 
have been his for the taking, but he asked 
and would accept nothing save the privi- 
lege of living as he pleased and unques- 
tioned. Just before death claimed him 
he told his story. With Quantrell dur- 
ing the border warfare that made that 
guerrilla -chieftain’s name infamous; 
driven under penalty of death from the 
home and family to which he had re- 
turned when peace was declared ; a com- 
panion of Jesse James, until that ever 
self-thoughtful robber claimed for him- 
self an unfair proportion of the plunder 
secured at Gad’s Hill—the wonder is 
how, with such a past to trouble his 
memory, the man should have turned 
squarely to an honest, hard-working ex- 
istence. There was good Virginia blood 
in his veins and it asserted itself. Jack 
Starr gave up his name because a sister, 
the notorious Belle Starr, was still doing 
what she might to render it infamous. 
He resolutely kept away from his son 
and daughter that their relationship with 
a guerrilla and outlaw might be forgot- 
ten. If it be possible for one to expiate 
the sins of his youth by an old age of 
probity, Tom McKinney had settled the 
score in an honest, manful way. Age 
and the ravages of disease had perhaps 
partially clouded his mind, or his secret 
would have remained untold. 


k * 


THEY were, but they are not. I am 
alluding to the brace of polecats that 
have been taking turns raiding our hen- 
house and cutting their fancy nocturnal 
shines under the floor of our own per- 
sonal domicile. Usually they would 
raise us out of bed twice a night—hav- 
ing their regular calling hours and abid- 
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ing by them. Jase and I thought all 
along that there was only one of the 
beauties, playing a lone hand as it were 
and we had several arguments as to 
whether dumb brutes were capable of 
planning a nightly programme and cor- 
rectly following-every scheduled move 
to the minute. Jase said some quadru- 
peds could reason and others couldn't. 
In this case, being a polecat, the animal 
was governed solely by “ instink.” 
While the personal difficulty that arose 
over this remark was being gradually 
forgotten, we took stands outside the 
shanty and waited for the * second com- 
ing,” which was due in about twenty 
minutes. Both had chosen clubs as 
weapons of offence, and for the same 
reason—though I did not learn this fact 
for days afterward. You see, there is 
always a chance for trouble between us 
two, for Jase is argufied and quick-tem- 
pered. I wouldn't hurt him for the world, 
knowing his mental weakness, but have 
always feared that he would sometime in 
his tantrums grab a gun and get busy. 
So I notified our neighbors, the Hola- 
bird boys, that, if they ever heard shoot- 
ing in the night, they must run over poco 
pronto and help me cage the maniac. 
Now, it seems that Jase had fixed up ex- 
actly the same sort of a deal with Bud 
Duke, across the creek, and was as anx- 
ious as myself to avoid giving a false 
alarm. So we gathered clubs and lay 
for that skunk in the moonlight, and 
eventually he came and got the head 
beat off of him in due order. “ A dead- 
er polecat never drew the breath of life,” 
remarked Jase, as we crawled back into 
the shanty and stirred up the fire, and I 
knew by the way it was said that he 
wanted an argument. Just then a 
chicken squalled outside. “ Thought 
you killed that polecat?” said I. “Kee- 
ar!-r-r-rk!” repeated old Dominic, and 
we both grabbed our guns and hot-foot- 
ed through the door. Some _ black, 
peart-moving object lit out of the chick- 
en-house just then and made for the 
open prairie, with both our batteries 
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playing in its rear. He gave us a pretty 
good race for a couple of minutes, but 
after a while Jase got in a side swipe 
with his forty-some-odd, and the per- 
fume trade then and there lost one of its 
most active traveling dispensers. At any 
rate, the most of him was lost, and his 
sample case must have suffered complete 
wreck. 
* * & 

THEN we goes back inside and were 
warming our fingers and meditating, 
when I heard footsteps coming from to- 
wards Holabird’s. “ Seems mighty still,” 
said some one. “D’ye reckon they 
made a clean job of it?” “ Sure thing!” 
was the reply; “no one gun ever made 
all that racket. The old man lied to me, 
for he said he’d never pull trigger on 
Jase, no matter what happened.” 
“ Shucks!” sneered the first speaker, 
“that old coon wasn’t nobody’s fool—to 
stand up an’ be punched full of holes. 
Likely Jase winged him first shot, an’ he 
had to back his own hand or cash in. 
Hush! I can see some one yander.” I 
knew it wasn’t either of us two; but 
Jase could have gone me one better and 
named the man—Bud Duke. ‘“ Hands 
up!” yelled Tom Holabird, about that 
second—* you’ve done shootin’ enough 
for one night. Surrender, or I'll wreck 
your running gear.” Maybe Bud was 
too badly excited to understand what 
was said; any way, he dropped in the 
grass and began pouring in solid shot 
as fast as he could work his trigger fin- 
ger, while the Holabirds also scrupu- 
lously improved each shming moment. 
“Beats polecat shooting,” whispered 
Jase—aned all the reply I could make 
was to reach over and pat him on the 
shoulder. It was all over in about two 
minutes—not a sound after the last shot 
was fired. I peeked through a crack in 
the west wall and saw two dark streaks 
slipping away through the short grass. 
“ Bud’s making for home,” announced 
Jase from the other side; “ right flat on 
the ground and looks to be about two 
inches wide and a half-mile long.” None 
of the belligerents showed up again that 


night, and, before day broke, Jase and 
I saddled and pulled for a hiding place 
in the brush on Rio Hondo, where we 
could overlook the shanty with my old 
field glass. Before starting, we re- 
trieved our two polecats and utilized their 
remains to mark the respective positions 
of the opposed combatants. We figured 
that whichever party started an investi- 
gation would be on the lookout for 
blood, and it was right that they should 
find it. About sunrise we sighted some 
20 or 30 men riding in from toward San 
Pedro, and Bud Duke was guiding them. 
Ten minutes later another gang showed 
up over east, and I could see the Hola- 
bird matched sorrels among their horses. 
They met at the shanty, scattered to hunt 
for sign, and evidently found it. We 
were too far away to hear their remarks, 
but it sure seemed an exciting caucus. 
Pretty soon some fellow on a pinto pony 
commenced circling—swinging low in 
the saddle, as though looking: for a trail. 
Jase crept back to his mount and I fol- 
lowed. We had 3 miles the start and 
broken ground ahead of us, but it was 
no time for taking chances on a game 
of hide-and-seek. Half the county was 
out to track down a mystery and it 
was up to us to bluff the thing through 
or leave the country for keeps. They 
bunched up, when they saw us coming 
to meet them, but not a man had a word 
to say. “ He give us the dodge, boys,” 
said I, throwing a sight of sadness into 
my voice. “ Which did?” inquired Bud. 
“ T’other polecat,” said I; “there was 
three of ’em, but one hotfooted for kiver, 
an’ we never could throw a rope on him. 
But we beefed the other two, good and 
hard—they’re back yander by _ the 
shanty.” The Holabirds grinned at Bud 
and he at them; then the three pulled 
their horses over to one side and held 
a confab. “ Funeral services will be held 
at 12 p. m., noon,” announced Charlie 
Holabird at last ; “ meanwhile the mourn- 
ers will adjourn to our ranch, while Bud 
and Tom pulls to San Pedro after the 
needful moisture. Dissentin’ members 
will please make it manifest by sayin’ 
‘Aye.’” And there was nary dissent— 


not even on the part of 
THe MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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COMPANIONS OF 
By PERRY 


HERE are few incidents to which a 
woods-loafer looks back to his 
boyhood days more wistfully than 

the time when he came into possession 
of his first fire-arm—the first real toy 
that was ever regarded as worthy of the 
boy who fully intended to kill bears and 
bison and finally settle down and become 
President of the United States. All else 
were paltry baubles, given out by over- 
careful parents and well-meaning but 
misguided friends. And how fortunate 
it is—for Memory’s sake—that the old 
gas-pipe or the pot-metal pistol seemed 
finer then than the most elaborately en- 
graved and finished gun does today. 
Many sportsmen today will have none 
but the best of fire-arms. They right- 
fully prefer one good article to a dozen 
ordinary or cheap ones, and it seems to 
me that in this respect my choice began 
early in life. I remember, when only a 
tot, of walking down Main Street, Cin- 
cinnati, until I came to the great gun- 
store of the Kittredges. It was the first 
time I had ever taken a special interest 
in any one fire-arm with the determina- 
tion to possess it, and that was one of the 
little .30-calibre rim-fire revolvers the 
Colt people had brought out not long 
before and which satisfied my exacting 
taste. The Kittredges had a tantalizing 
way—to a boy—of tossing a lot of fire- 
arms into the window and placarding 
them at so much for a choice of any one. 
Of course these were second-hand goods, 


BOYHOOD DAYS. 
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taken in exchange or left for repairs and 
not called for by the owners. I had 
made the rounds of all the stores in 
search of the particular sort of revolver 
I was determined to own, but had seen 
none that suited until I came to this 
shop. There I stood, spell-bound, for in 
one of the windows was the usual basket- 
ful of odds and ends in the revolver line, 
and on the very top of the heap was a 
.32-calibre revolver of the model I had 
so long desired. I knew the revolver 
sold for about $8 when new, and my 
heart gave a great bound when I read 
the placard— 
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But this revolver was slightly worn on 
the outside, and I had decided on a .30- 
calibre—and, anyhow, I wanted to see 
the inside of this one. A salesman of 
whom I made inquiry asked how old I 
was and when I replied, ‘‘ Eleven,” shook 
his head and said I was too young to be 
buying pistols—a practice it would be 
well to revive nowadays, when so many 
worthless iron things are sold to children 
before the Glorious Fourth. ‘But can’t 
I look at the revolver?” I persisted, and 
he gratified my wish. The cylinder I 
removed in three motions and squinted 
through it and the barrel, as I had seen 
my brother do. Replacing the former, 
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I said, “I wouldn’t have that thing as a 
gift,” and, handing it to the salesman, 
started out. 

“Look here,” the salesman called af- 


\ ter me—“ what do you know about re- 


volvers?” 
“I know enough to tell when one is 
rusty in the barrel and cylinder, and that 


- it won’t shoot straight,” I replied, at 


which he laughed heartily. But I went 
away sorrowfully, and, although I haunted 
the place, clinking my savings in my 
pocket and hoping another one of these 
revolvers would find its way into the 
scrap-heap, none did. 

An older schoolmate owned a .30- 
calibre revolver of this model, and I 
knew it was accurate, for he was a good 
shot—for those days—and had let me 
try it; but he would not sell it to me, 
although I had often importuned him to 
do so, for he was a good friend of my 
brother, who insisted that I was too 
young to have fire-arms and who thought 
I should be satisfied with being permitted 
to shoot his long Kentucky rifle when 
there was a shooting match among the 
neighbors during the winter holidays. 
But there came a day when a local shop- 
keeper called me behind his desk and 
said in an undertone that my friend had 
left his revolver there to be sold and that 
I might have it for $6.50. That was one 
of the golden days of my youth. What 
did it matter to me if I was short on the 
purchase price, so long as the obliging 
shopkeeper would trust me? And what 
did the certain objection with which this 
transaction would be received at home 
when it became known, as it was sure to 
be, amount to? My fondest hopes were 
realized at last and I owned a revolver 
that would shoot, and shoot straight at 
that. What more could a boy who loved 
to roam the woods care for? I even ob- 
tained a box bearing a red label and stat- 
ing that the contents were .30-calibre 
Short Rim-fire Cartridges and other facts 
which I learned by heart in the days 
when the box reposed in a pocket of my 
knickerbockers, together with marbles, 
tops, bits of metal, geological specimens 
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and Indian arrowheads, picked up in the 
woods in Saturday wanderings. But the 
revolver was a gem and it was paid for 
in time by my mother herself, who, while 
she confiscated the purchase and threat- 
ened to make the shopkeeper take it 
back, weakened in the end and restored 
it to me with many misgivings and much 
advice. Bless her heart! she knew what 
a boy liked, even though she must have 
been in constant fear lest I should be 
brought home some day on a shutter. 
But fortunately this never occurred, and, 
after I had killed a swimming muskrat 
and a skunk which had got caught in 
one of the steel traps I had set for musk- 
rats, it became invaluable as a companion 

















The Revolver after Twenty-eight Years’ use. 





—it and old Watch, the stumpy-tailed, 
yeliow-haired dog that followed me 
through thick and thin, taking part in 
countless hunts for coons and helping 
me to dig out muskrats and cottontails 
—until I found him one winter morning, 
stark and rigid in death, through poison 
administered by I knew not whom. Poor 
old Watch! he was not a pretty dog, nor 
had he any known pedigree, but he was 
one of the dearest friends I ever had and 
after he had gone things did not seem 
the same in the woods and along the 
creeks where Br’er Musquash made his 
paths and cut up queer antics o’ moon- 
light nights. 


* * * * > x 


Twenty-eight years have passed since 
I roamed the woods with Watch and 
carried with me this little revolver—the 
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best toy of those days. And, as evi- 
dence that I still have it, I have made a 
picture of it and present it herewith— 
rust and all—for the exterior has suffered 
from the ravages of Time, though the in- 
terior is still in a fair state of preserva- 
tion. It is but 6 inches in length, the 
barrel being 214 inches; the cylinder 
has 5 chambers. Originally it had a 
blued finish, but that disappeared long 
ago; the handles are rosewood, dark and 
rich from age. As evidence that good 
workmanship was put into the fire-arms 
of a quarter of a century ago, there is the 
fact that this one has never cost a cent 
for repairs. For such a tiny weapon, it 
is surprisingly accurate under 20 yds., 
and, as the cartridges are still made for 
this old calibre, it has been tried now and 
then, in memory of those other golden 
days of youth. 





AN ADVENTURE WITH AN EAGLE. 


Lemuel Smith is a 14-year old New 
York City boy and has an Uncle Samuel 
living in the country. Last summer he 
spent his vacation at his uncle’s. One 
morning he told his uncle that he was 
going with the berry pickers to the 
mountains which rise wild and high a 
half-mile away from Uncle Samuel’s 
house. ‘You may go,” said his uncle, 
“but I want you to look out for that 
great eagle, which the pickers say is 
around on the mountain; it’s the biggest 
bird that has ever been seen ’round here, 
and if it should get after you, you’d be 
mighty sorry.” 

“Ah! an eagle,’ laughed Lemuel— 
*O! I wouldn’t be afraid of him—not 
much!” 

“Now, not so fast there, lad,” answered 
Uncle Samuel; “that eagle’s bigger than 
you think; it has carried off some two 
dozen big chickens and only yesterday it 
took one of Jim Brown’s little pigs. I 
tell you, you want to watch out. With 
its sharp claws and beak it could kill 
you, boy.” 

Lemuel looked surprised and said: 
“‘Well, you know best, Uncle; but if I 





see the eagle, I’ll take a gun along to- 
morrow and shoot it’”—and Lemuel 
scampered down the yard, to meet the 
pickers, who had come up the road. 

He thought of the eagle all the way to 
the mountain. Shortly after noon, when 
he had eaten his lunch, he decided to 
roam around till the pickers should have 
their kettles full and be ready to go 
home. As he walked about he came to 
a big rock with a flat top overhanging a 
straight precipice about 20 ft high. He 
stood there for some time, looking out 
on the gteat green valley below. He 
could see the dark line of the creek, 
which turned the wheels of the grist mill 
yonder, and the gentle summer breeze 
brought to his ears the sound of the 
harvesting machines as they cut and tied 
the golden grain. Suddenly he heard a 
slight noise on the edge of the precipice. 
Turning that way, Lemuel observed that 
the rustling sound came from a small 
bunch of twigs and leaves. He went 
nearer and saw several little birds in a 
nest; they looked pretty, he thought, as 
they opened their tiny mouths, begging 
for food. As he stood there, looking, a 
great shadow came over him, and he 
looked up in time to see a big bird com- 
ing right toward him. It was the great 
eagle his uncle had spoken about. The 
bird swooped right down on the boy and 
knocked him over. The lad arose but 
was dizzy. The eagle pounced on him 
again, with its strong, sharp claws tear- 
ing holes in his clothing and even long 
gashes in his back. Lemuel found a 
stick and gave the eagle a blow on the 
head which stunned it; then he tried to 
run away, but he had only gone a few 
steps when the eagle was on him again. 
Those cruel claws again sank into the 
boy’s back and blood freely flowed from 
the wounds; Lemuel felt himself grow- 
ing weaker; he screamed at the top of 
his voice, but every time he tried to get 
up, the eagle would pounce on him and 
beat him unmercifully with its wings. 
The bird nipped a piece off Lemuel’s 
cheek and tore away the flesh on his 
forearm to the bone; it tried to drag the 























boy over the edge of the precipice and 
Lemuel would have been thrown on the 
rocks, 20 ft. below, if he had not caught 
hold of a small sapling that grew out of 
a crevice. There he hung, without be- 
ing able to move himself or to ward off 
the attacks of the savage bird. The 
eagle seemed to take advantage of Lem- 
uel’s position and scratched and beat him 
worse than before. Just as Lemuel was 
despairing of being able to hold out any 
longer, in the distance he heard a faint 
call, It came nearer and nearer. “Hold 
on, Lem! we'll help you!” So he knew 
help was near. The eagle still kept up 
its attacks; fortunately, however, its 
claws caught fast in the lad’s clothing, 
so that it could not scratch any more; 
neither could it get away. Lemuel hung 
there, with the weight of the eagle hang- 
ing on him. When the eagle saw that 
the men were coming, it tried to get 
away but could not. Its efforts to free 
itself were a great tax on Lemuel’s 
strength, but he held on grimly, for to 
let go would have meant death on the 
rocks below. Lemuel’s friends hurried 
as much as possible. One of the men 
lay flat on the rock and reached down 
over the edge; he took hold of Lemuel’s 
arm and pulled both the boy and the 
eagle up on the rock; another of the 
men stood ready with a big club, and, 
giving the eagle’s head a few sharp 
blows, quickly killed it. The others 
looked after Lemuel, who by this time 
had fainted; his clothes were torn and 
his back was all ripped and bleeding. 
The lad’s companions carried him home 
and it was long after supper that night 
when he came to his senses again. Lem- 
uel has now recovered from his wounds 


and the bald eagle has been stuffed and 


today occupies a prominent place in the 
boy’s New York home. 
GrorcE F. KunKEL. 


COON HUNTING. 








In the early days of the settlement of 
Sunnyside, raccoons abounded in the 
nearby forests and the farmers were 
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greatly troubled with their coming over 
in their cornfields, when the corn was 
just right for roasting. As they sleep in 
the daytime, their depredations were 
mostly at night. This occasioned a good 
many coon hunts. The boys in the 
neighborhood, with a good coon dog— 
all dogs would not do—would say, 
‘‘Hurrah! let’s go cooning tonight!” 

They would start out long after dark, 
perhaps about 9 o’clock, and go to a 
field near the woods, keeping the dog 
right by them till they got to the field, 
when they would say, “Go, Watch!” 
The dog would start into the corn and 
go around the field with his nose to the 
ground, sniffing until he struck a track 
—the boys staying where they were un- 
til they heard a bark from the dog. If 
the coon happened to hear the dog ap- 
proaching, he would run for the nearest 
tree; but if the dog surprised him, he 
would turn and fight. In either case, 
the boys would go to Towser’s relief. 
If the coon were up a tree, one of the 
boys would climb it and shake him off, 
the others holding the dog near where 
he would fall. If the night were dark, 
they would either have a lantern or build 
a fire, so as to have a light to see by. 
Of course, when the coon came down, 
the dog would soon dispatch him; some- 
times, if the coon were an old one, the 
dog would have quite a tussle first, as 
raccoons have sharp teeth and are in- 
clined to use them. If the tree were too 
big to climb, they would cut it down; 
holding the dog until it fell, when he 
would rush into the top and through it, 
until he found the coon. 

It can thus be seen that coon hunting 
was no child’s play. This was considered 
a better way than trapping; anyhow, 
there was more fun in it. Some nights 
they would be rewarded with 3 or 4 
coons; while at other times they would 
go home without any. There was some 
financial gain to incite their best en- 
deavors, as, besides ridding the cornfields 
of so much nightly destruction, the fur 
was much in use and was readily bought 
M. A. NICHOLS. 


up. 
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A NEBRASKA ELYSIUM 





In this advanced day of rapid transit, 
criss-cross railroads and new ideas as 
affects the sportsman, it is difficult for 
one to find a locality to either hunt or 


fish in that is new to any marked degree, 


and when such a place is found it is 
hailed with glad acclaim by the lucky 
sportsman. Such a place, in company 
with 2 friends, I recently found in North- 
western Nebraska—a lake, deep and 
clear, filled with bass weighing from 114 
to 2% lbs. To me it was the realization 
of a lifetime’s speculation as to whether 
I would ever find just such a spot. 

Our party boarded the “ Overland ” 
at Omaha and went west to Columbus, 
where a branch road of the Union Pa- 
cific carried us to the little western town 
of Spalding, the terminus of the Over- 
land system in that direction. Spalding, 
a few years ago, was the heart of the 
great Northwest Nebraska cattle coun- 
try, but is now surrounded by well tilled 
farms, sandwiched in between sand dunes 
and stretches of prairie land, on which 
the grass grows luxuriantly, but on 
which, save in the bottoms and along 
the creeks, corn and wheat does not 
thrive. Owing to the fact that the U. P. 
has but recently extended its branch line 
to Spalding, the fame of Pibel Lake and 
its prairie-chicken grounds, the most 
glorious imaginable, have become but lit- 
tle known. 

Pibel Lake first, and then a line about 
the spotted beauties—the prairie flock. 
Pibel Lake is situated 12 miles to the 
northeast of Spalding. We made the trip 
by wagon, taking a camping outfit with 
us and carrying along several hundred 
shiners, taken from the little river at 
Spalding. On the way out we learned 
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all about the lake and how it came there: 
for it is an artificial lake, fed by hun- 
dreds of springs. A number of years 
ago a Catholic priest, who had a mis- 
sion on the frontier, conceived the idea 
of building a great dam across a deep 
draw and there storing the spring rains, 
to be used for irrigating the desert-like 
surroundings as occasion demanded. 
After working on the plans for a year 
or so, the required capital was at last 
raised and the dam was built. While 
this work was going on, a large ditch 
was taken out for a distance of 40 miles 
and smaller ditches or laterals made. 
The plan was to tap the Cedar 20 miles 
above the dam and turn its water into 
the large ditch. On the way down to 
the big dam the prospective farms were 
to be watered and the remainder of the 
water was to go into the lake and’so on 
down the valley to other farms. But 
disappointment was only to reward the 
good man who projected the work. The 
burning sands of the country over which 
the water was to travel drank it all up 
before it reached its destination, and the 
irrigation ditch, after several years’ toil 
and vast expenditure, was a total failure. 
But the big dam remained intact, and 
then, one spring, it began to fill—scores 
of springs seeming to creep out of the 
banks at the same time after an unusu- 
ally heavy downpour. Day by day the 
lake grew, until now it is 40 ft. deep in 
many places, sloping from that up to a 
depth of 5 ft. at the banks. Just then 
we drove over a hill, and, pointing to a 
beautiful sheet of water, our narrator 
said: “ There she is! an’ you'll get all the 
bass you want.” 

The lake lies from east to west nearly 
a mile in length, the east end making a 
graceful curve to the north; at the south 
side there is a heavy growth of moss, but 
the north side is clear. On the north 
bank a ranchman has his home and there 
we pitched our tent. It was dark by the 
time we had made everything snug and 
fishing was postponed until the grey of 
another day. We had our Wives with 
































us, and next morning, without awaken- 
ing them, we got out our tackle, and, 
taking a flat-bottomed scow, were all 
ready for business just before sun-up. 
We anchored in the moss, with the end 
of the scow pointing out. We each 
had a patent bass hook—a miniature fish 
with a hook at each gill and one at the 
tail; onto the lower hook we fastened a 
live shiner and cast as far out as we 
could reach. Whizz! zipp! went one of 
the lines and out was hauled a 2%4-Ib. 
bass. That was the start, but not the 
finish; for it seemed that no matter 
where we cast our hooks we got a bass, 
Sometimes they eluded the hook and got 
away, but on the whole it was the great- 
est bass fishing I ever saw. They ap- 
peared to run in 2 equal sizes—from 114 
to 2% lbs., though more of the smaller 
size were caught. Once what looked like 
a 5-pounder took a hook and darted 
away; back and forth he sped, until it 
seemed it was time to land him; nearer 
and nearer he was brought to the old 
scow, when, just as a net was being 
placed under him, he jumped: clear of the 
water, shook the hook loose, and—left 
for parts unknown. When the sun was 
an hour high we went back to camp, 
taking with us 41 bass. We placed those 
we didn’t need for breakfast in a fish- 
box, and then such a feast as we had! 
Bass, bass, bass! pounds of it! hard as 
spring water could make the flesh and 
toothsome beyond description. 

For a week we camped on Pibel Lake 
and when we went away it was with re- 
gret that we could not stay longer and 
with a determination to go there again 
next autumn when the bass are ripe. 

This is no fish story, but a recital of 
facts. Any sportsman who desires to go 
there can do so at little expense. First, 
there is the railroad fare, and then $2 
to get yourself and traps out to the lake. 
The ranchman who lives -at the lake 
charges 50 cts. a day for fishing, and 
furnishes a boat. He keeps a little store, 
a few cases of the fluid that made Mil- 
waukee famous, and, if you like, will fur- 
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nish you with fresh eggs, fried chicken, 
home-made bread and other good things 
to eat at the rate of 25 cts. a meal—sleep- 
ing you at the same price. Therefore, 
if you want to catch bass until the mere 
mention of the name makes you feel for 
your gills, go to Pibel Lake—12 miles 
out from Spalding, Neb. 

But about the spotted beauties of the 
uplands. The shadow of the game law 
had just disappeared the day we got into 
camp. Early each morning I could hear 
the shrill call of the young cockerels. 
The third morning I left the bass to my 
companions, and, taking my 1I2-gauge 
hammerless, started over the sand hills 
to the north. I had gone less than a 
quarter of a mile, when I heard a cock- 
erel. It was yet quite dark and I knew 
I must wait until it became light enough 
to shoot. I was moving slowly forward, 
when, less than 20 yds. in front of me, 
on a hillside, there was a sudden whirr 
and up sprang a big flock of chickens. 
It was “get what you can but shoot 
quick,” and both barrels carried forward 
the usual complement of chilled shot. I 
couldn’t take aim, but shot as best I 
could and 2 young chickens fell. Of 
course it was only luck, but good luck. 
It soon began to get light and inside of 
a half-hour I had kicked up 3 more 
flocks, and yet there are many who claim 
that a man with a gun and no dog ina 
chicken country can have but little sport. 
As it was, in this case I took back with 
me 5 fine birds and could have had more 
if I hadn’t missed them. After that I 
hunted chickens several times during 
our stay and nearly always was mod- 
erately successful. 

A good shot with a dog up in the 
Spalding section can have all the good 
chicken shooting he wants. There are 
few to object to his rambles, for ranches 
are few and far between after you once 
get out in the sand dune country—but 
don’t forget, you must have a license. If 
you live in Omaha or any town in the 
State of Nebraska, hand the county 
clerk $1 and he will fix you out so you 
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can hunt in any portion of the domain. 
If you are a non-resident, I think it costs 
$10. If you have no license af all, it 
is liable to cost you a large number of 
silver moons. No license at all is re- 
quired for fishing, as you fish on the 
preserves of the old ranchman. 
E. O. Mayrtevp (“ Rex M.”) 


CONCERNING THE 20-GUAGE, 


I was very much interested in Mur- 
ray F. Hapgood’s letter in the November 
issue, inasmuch that I had just returned 
from a very pleasant two-weeks outing 
with a 20-gauge Parker. I have here- 
tofore thought that a 12-gauge was the 
only gun for all upland shooting, but 
after my experience with the 20 I shall 
lay aside the 12-bore and feel that I can 
get as many birds and kill them just as 
far as if I had the old standby. 

Now, I do not own a 20, but a friend 
—John J. Kloehr of Coffeyville, Kas.— 
purchased a 20-gauge Parker last spring, 
and, after much coaxing, he persuaded 
me to try it. His stories of long kills 
sounded somewhat fishy, but I decided 
to try it—though feeling at the time that 
my doing so would eliminate all enjoy- 
ment from my brief vacation. The little 
gun and plenty shells were placed in 
the wagon, and, with Jack’s “hold her 
right and she'll do the work,” we were 
off on our much-talked-of trip. Two of 
the party were armed with 12-bore 
pumps and one with an automatic; so 
you can imagine the taunts I received 
all the way out. But my time was com- 
ing. Going into camp early, my friend 
with the automatic and I went out to 
see if ducks were using on the ponds and 
sloughs. We had not gone very far 
when 3 teal got out of a low place 
directly in front of us. I got 1 shot and 
I teal (43 steps) ; my friend, 1 teal with 
4 shots. This was my first blood with 
a 20 and I didn't feel half so bad as 
when I left camp. 

The next morning I placed some de- 
coys in a pond, and, as the cover was 
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very bad, had to get back about 4o yds. 
Ducks were not very thick but the coun- 
try seemed alive with hawks; an old red 
tail spied the decoys and came for them, 
and, when directly over them, I killed 
him dead with a load of 8’s. Two more 
hawks tried the same trick and each 
went down and my faith in the little 
20 went up past the freezing point. I 
saw 2 old mallards alight in a prairie 
hole a half-mile from me and decided 
to try for them. The grass was very 
short and I had to crawl quite a ways; 
both got up at 60 yds. from me. I 
killed the drake, but the duck got away 
unhurt. I came back to the decoys and 
killed 2 sprigtails and 1 mallard and was 
in camp by noon. I followed up and 
down the ponds and sloughs each day 
and always killed my share of the ducks 
and killed them just as far as the oth- 
ers did with their 12’s. The gun I used 
weighs 534 lbs., with barrels 27 inches 
long. I used 2% drs. Dupont and % oz. 
No. 8 chilled and 16 grs. Infallible with 
7% oz. No. 6 chilled. 

After coming in from this trip, I took 
a day off after quail with Messrs. Kloehr 
and Kane. Mr. Kane shoots a 20-gauge 
Lefever, and will say that we got as 
many birds as we used to get with our 
12-gauges and the shooting at this time 
of the year is very bad, stocks and weeds 
being as high or higher than one’s head. 
Now I don’t own a 20-bore; but for all 
the shooting we have in Kansas and In- 
dian Territory it is my choice; and, if 
I live until spring, one will hang over 
my shoulder when out after snipe. 

Byron J. STUBBLEFIELD. 
Kausas City, Kansas. 





AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


This past spring I visited one John 
Gilbert who has done much for the 
preservation of game in the West. He 
has also aided others to start small herds 
of elk and deer. During the last few 
years I have studied the problem of do- 
mesticated game, and find it compara- 























tively easy to rear mallards, Canada 
geese, brant, elk, black-tailed deer and 
buffalo in confinement. It is really sur- 
prising how few know anything about 
domesticated game and their ease of 
breeding. Many a country estate owned 
by the city man is excellently located 
to breed a few elk or deer or fowls. 
Three cows and a bull elk would in 8 
or 10 years be the means of a good sized 
herd. I know of a half-dozen private 
preserves, of about 40 acres each, where 
elk and deer are raised. The general 
care consists of a goodly amount of wild 
hay for winter, protection in the shape 
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hide accordingly, unless there are a great 
many passing at all times. No grain is 
The subject 
of private parks and preserves is one 
that should be brought to the attention 


needed for their feeding. 


of every landed man and especially to the 
man who wants to spend his money. 
Here in the West, as well as in the East, 
are many who would take up the fad 
solely for the pleasure they get out of it. 
I know more than one whose animals 
pay their own way. Bulls and bucks 
are in great demand for breeding pur- 
poses. Prices are good, for the demand 
comes from fanciers who can well af- 











WHERE'S MAMMA? 


Amateur Photo by A.D BURHANS. 


IN PLEASANT PASTURES. 





of sheds from cold rains, winds and win- 
ter sleetings, an abundance of fresh 
water and in summer some wild forage 
and trees for shade. With these aids 
the elk will almost care for themselves. 
Occasionally a bull will need to be dis- 
posed of because of inbreeding. There 
is always a “lord” or bully, if two or 
more bulls are in the same herd, but the 
king elk has things all his own way 
in the breeding season. ~ If the king 
maintain his supremacy for three years 
or more, inbreeding will result. 

Elk and deer, and even waterfowl, 
soon learn when strangers are about and 





ford to pay. Mr. Gilbert is a farmer— 
a man who is past the activities of life, 
yet who works daily with his pets. To 
him I owe thanks for the pictures en- 
closed. That of the elk calf is very like 
the clumsy little creature. They are very 
tame and yet fought shy of me and other 
visitors. The picture shows the natural 
shade in this man’s park and the very 
succulent grasses that the animals feed 
on. The picture of the group shows the 
deer at play and part of the herd of elk. 
I trust they will interest the Sports 
Afield Family. A. D. BurRHANS. 
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The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards: 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- } 


ural desire to be useful to him, 








IT IS SAID 





That Henry Smith of Syracuse, N. Y., 
has recently imported a winning Blen- 
heim spaniel from Englgnd. 

That Walker Bros. of Chicago are sell- 
ing out all their collies. 

That Fred Vanderschmidt of Leaven- 
worth, Kas., has decided to sell his 
large sable and white collie, Ellwyn 
Astrologer II. 

That Henry Berger, Jr., of Portland, 
Ore., has purchased the collie matron, 
Bon Ami Ideal. 

That Edison Collie Kennels of Edison, 
Ills., have purchased the imported 
dog, Bellefield Wonder. 

That Dr. Fred Stoner of Decatur, IIls., 
now has the Waterside Kennels Aire- 
dale, Waterside Carlton Monarch. 

That J. M. Holt of Marshalltown, Iowa, 
says he likes his new purchase, the 
Airedale, Tone Tackler, more and 
more as he gets better acquainted. 

That those interested in Irish terriers 
had better write to O. W. Donner, 
Sec’y of the Irish Terrier Club of 
America at 117 Wall St., New York, 
for the club’s new publication of rules, 


etc. 

That W. L. Forgey of Corsicana, Tex., 
has a good pack of foxhounds. 

That, as the fields are becoming more 
depleted of feathered game, the sport 
of hunting rabbits is getting more 


popular and that the demand for 
Dachshunde and beagles is steadily on 
the increase. 

That the Clover Kennels of Greenfield, 
N. H., have recently brought over a 
fine brace of black cocker spaniels 
from Canada. 


>» - 


SHORT BARKS. 





As published in the last number of 
Sports AFIELD, under a new ruling of 
the A. K. C. the Novice Class is for 
American-bred dogs only, and such 
breeding must be established. The Sec- 
retary of the A. K. C. advises us that 
he will cancel all wins in the Novice 
Class, unless sufficient particulars are 
given on the entry blanks to approxi- 
mately determine whether the dog is 
American-bred. This is again published, 
for the reason that the rule does not 
seem to be understood by many exhibit- 
ors who enter dogs, the date of whose 
birth, name of breeder and breeding are 
unknown—thus not positively establish- 
ing them as American-bred. This is 
causing much work and annoyance at 44 
Liberty St., New York; so exhibitors 
will again please take notice. 

. es 


Our good friend L. R. Hensley, Treas- 
urer of the Southern Ohio Kennel Club 
of Hamilton, O., writes that the Poultry 
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Association, which was to hold a bench 
show in connection with the bench show 
at Hamilton Jan. 4, has decided to aban- 
don its show, on account of the illness 
of its Judge, I. K. Felch of Natick, 
Mass. The Kennel Club will go right 
ahead with its exhibit and much enthu- 
siasm is aroused among the many fan- 
ciers of Hamilton and surrounding coun- 
try over the show. As noted elsewhere, 


cently, shows a very prosperous condi- 
tion of affairs. The treasury has over 
$1,000 to the good and all debts paid. 
The meeting decided to offer money 
prizes at New York next year and to 
hold its regular spring show at Mineola. 


* * * 


THE Haverhill Kennel Club of Haver- 
hill, Mass., the Southern Kennel Club 











DREAM OF KENT AND HER LIVELY FAMILY. 





the club has already made application 
to the A. K. C. for active membership. 
Dr. Clayton of Chicago has been en- 
gaged to do the judging. 

es & 


THE report of the Secretary of the 
Ladies Kennel Association of America 
at the meeting held at the residence of 
Mrs. Perry Belmont in New York re- 


of Memphis, Tenn., the Southern Ohio 

Kennel Club of Hamilton, O., and the 

Wisconsin Kennel Club of Milwaukee 

are all new applicants for active mem- 

bership in the A. K. C. the past month. 
* * * 


Tue Christmas number of the Sports- 
man’s Review is a very attractive and 
interesting issue of that popular weekly. 
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There are contributed articles by the 
veteran sportsmen writers, Old Domin- 
ion, Alexander Starbuck, Joseph Carin 
Simpson and A. C. Waddell, as well as 
the well-known writers of later date, 
Freeman Lloyd, Frank E. Kellogg, E. K. 
Stedman and others. 


X* 


Ir is stated in a Portland paper that 
a jury in Seattle has decided that a man 
bitten by a dog that he was teasing has 
no recourse for damages on the owner 
of the dog. Whether this be law or 
not, it is good common-sense and Seat- 
tle is to be congratulated in being able 
to produce a jury of this high type of 
wisdom as well as having dogs that will 
resent insults. 

ok 1K ok 


Justice PRINDIVILLE of Chicago is a 
very humane and sensible man. Because 
a brindle bull-terrier puppy slightly bit 
a child in play recently, the parents of 
the child applied to Justice Prindiville 
for an order to have the dog killed. His 
Honor discharged the case, saying that 
he could not see that destroying the dog 
would help the child. 


* « * 


THERE are at present on file with the 
A. K. C. 37 applications for Kennel 
names (prefixes and affixes), 5 applica- 
tions for associate membership and 6 
for active membership. There is a 
much greater public interest in the wel- 
fare of the American Kennel Club than 
there has ever been heretofore. 


* x 

C. P. Hupparp, Atlantic, Iowa, has 
just secured a new Irish setter in Zyl- 
pha of Culbertson (Champion St. Cloud 
III. ex St. Cloud’s Rosamonde). Zyl- 
pha is expected to produce a litter by 
St. Cloud’s Tyrone (Royal Grand ex 
St. Lambert’s Mollie) about February 3. 


Bencu shows were held during the 
month of December by the Toy Spaniel 
Club of America at New York City; by 
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the Peoples Pet Stock Association at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and by the Colorado 
Springs Kennel Club at Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


For the month of January, as now an- 
nounced, there will be shows at Fall 
River, Mass., and at Cincinnati, O. 


— 


AN INTERESTING LITTER. 





In spite of the fact that these young- 
sters have unthoughtedly turned their 
backs to the members of the great 
Sports Afield Family, much will, we 
feel sure, be forgiven them, in view of 
so overpowering a temptation as a bowl 
of warm bread and milk. Then, too, 
the master (Mr. Roscoe Chapman of 
Rockford, Ill.) has assured Dream that 
it’s all right—so the youngsters are not 
worrying. If*blood counts for aught, 
these baby pointers will be heard from 
some day, their dam being Dream of 
Kent and their sire the well-known Jin- 
go Light. We understand that Frank 
Bills of Urbana has a joint interest with 
Mr. Chapman in Dream of Kent’s prom- 
ising family. 


— 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 








‘HE Doc Boox. By James Watson. II- 
lustrated. Doubleday, Page & Co., 
New York. A popular history of the 
dog, with practical information as to 
care and management of house, ken- 
nel and exhibition dogs and descrip- 
tions of all the important breeds. In 
Ten Parts. Price $1.00 each part. 
The first five parts are now out and 
it is said that the subscription is meet- 
ing with unprecedented success. No 
such thorough and well illustrated work 
has ever before been offered by an 
American publishing house and no ken- 
nel library can be considered well 
equipped without it. The author, James 
Watson, stands without a peer as an 
authority in kennel matters and all that 
pertains to Our Friend the Dog. 


’ 
— 
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ATRIAL BY JURY! 


At the Portland (Oregon) Exposition, 1905, The Peters Cartridge Company made an 
exhibit of its goods, including Empty and Loaded Paper Shells, Metallic Cartridges 
for Rifle, Revolver and Pistol, Gun Wads, etc. The Jurymen who judged the exhibit 
were experts and acknowledged to be thoroughly competent to pass upon the merits 
of ammunition and fire-arms. They granted to The Peters Cartridge Company a 


GOLD MEDAL=HIGHEST AWARD! 














This decision was reached after a canvas of past records made with Peters Ammuni- 
tion ; a minute examination and an exhaustive test of the goods themselves. Coming 
thus near the close of a year marked; by.grand achievements, the Portland award fur- 
nishes new and convincing proof of the superior shooting qualities and unsurpassed 
finish of 


Peters Shells asa Cartridges : 

















To users of ‘*Infallible,” 
**E. C.” and ** Schultze,” the 
Laflin and Rand Powder 


Company desires to express 
its Best Wishes for a Most 
Prosperous New Year. 











In writing to Advertiser, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Travelling Correspondence. 

BELVIDERE, ILL., offers unusual advantages to 
the lover of outdoor recreation, and that the 
opportunities it offers for sport are fully appre- 
ciated, is proven by the number of good sports 
men who make this city their home. The 
Kishwaukee River—one of the best bass and 
pickerel streams in Illinois—divides the town 
close to its centre and the sloughs and marshes 
along the water course attract the hunter of 
duck and snipe. In close proximity to the city 
is much good quail and rabbit cover and nu- 
merous coveys of prairie-chickens are multi- 
plying for the benefit of man and dog in 1907. 
Her fishing coterie has taken to the short cast- 
ing rod, as the Jap takes to a rifle, and Belvi- 
dere soon promises to rival Kalamazoo as a 
bait-casting centre. The feeling for game pro- 
tection also is strong in both Belvidere and 
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member “a soft answer turneth away wrath.” 
If the parties in question will not yield 
to the suasion method, a letter to your nearest 
Game Warden will bring the force system into 
play—usually with satisfactory results. 


The Governor of each State has power to 
give the office of State Game Commissioner to 
whoever he sees fit, but why he has this right, 
is beyond our understanding. For in a good 
many cases the aforesaid Governor has no 
knowledge whatever of hunting or fishing, let 
alone game protection, and presents the office 
to some one of his followers, who, as ignorant 
of the subject, as his patron, is only seeking a 
side job where he can pull some nice, easy 
money. The Commissioner is allowed $2,500 a 
year, traveling expenses, etc.; so it is easily 
seen the position can be made a useful cat’s 
paw by a grafting machine. We trust the time 








A HAPPY FAMILY.—Irish Setter Puppies owned by Dr, Frank A, Weld, Belvidere, Ills. 





Rockford. Requests were made by prominent 
sportsmen of this latter city for an article or 
articles on this subject for the training of a 
few criminally thoughtless hunters of their 
vicinity (names to be furnished), who are sus- 
pected of defying the game and fish laws they 
helped make by hunting rabbits with ferrets, 
murdering young Bob Whites, dynamiting fish, 
ete. Now, an article of this kind might shame 
a few of the weaker minded into a path of 
righteousness by holding them up to the ridi- 
cule of their neighbors; yet we have never 
been an advocate of the “shout it from the 
housetops,” “bristle-back” and “game-hog” 
method of correction. What we consider a 
heap better method, is to go to these suspected 
men personally, make a big “smoke talk” and 
endeavor to teach them the error of their ways. 
For a man publicly accused of crime is, as a 
rule, a greater criminal than ever before. Re- 





will come when Game Commissioners will be 
elected by the public they are supposed to 
serve, 
* * + 

One of the expert bait casters and all-round 
good fellows of Belvidere presented us with a 
clipping from a local paper —a literary mas- 
terpiece that will undoubtedly bring tears to 
our readers’ eyes and a throb to their hearts. 
Mr. Marean (who is supposed to have written 
the letter but who disclaims all credit for it) 
is an ardent fisherman, being one of party who 
have cottages on Long Lake, Wis., sojourning 
there each summer. If any of our readers 
should doubt the veracity of this letter (perish 
the thought!) they could probably be shown 
the hole in the lake where the fish fell in, or 
the line it was lost on, even though Izaak Wal- 
ton tells us “it is impossible to lose what one 
never possessed.” 
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ALL our Rifles and Shotguns possess the ‘“ Take- 

down ”’ feature, which is an additional property 
of merit embodied in the deservedly popular STE- 
VENS products. This is especially desirable in a 
small arm, that by taking down can be carried in a 
trunk, grip, or small package. 


Our Line: 
Rifles, from $2.25 to $150 
Pistols, from 2.50 to 50 


35 


Don’t Fait to send for illustrated 
catalog. It is a book of ready 
reference, and appeals to all in- 
terested in the grand sport of 
shooting. Mailed tor 4 cents in 
stamps to pay postage. 


Shotguns, from 7.50 to 


Ask your dealer, and insist 
on our goods. If you cannot 
obtain them, let us know and 
we will ship direct, express 
prepaid, upon receipt of price. 


Our attractive three-color Aluminum Hanger will 
be sent anywhere for 10 cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS., U.S. A. 
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The DuPont Company 
, extends heartiest Good 
Wishes to its Friends 
for a Most Joyful Holi- 
day Season. 
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A Fine 


Gun 
Cabinet | 


Recreation Gun Cabinet. 


for the 
been hin 


closed—leaving unobstructed views of guns. 
Crated for Shipment from Factory, $15.00 


Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues. 


The H. H. Kiffe Co., 


523 Broadway, New York. 











in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 











This Cabinet is, without a doubt, the best value ever offered 
ice, and the large number of sportsmen who have 
for a handsome, well-made Gun Cabinet, at a 
moderate price, will find it their ideal. Made of Oak, An- 
tique finisnes. Height, 5 ft. 10 in.; width, 28 in.; depth, 12 
in. Padded rack for four guns, and room for fishing rods. 
Six good tight drawers for ammunition, etc. Unsightly 
duffle in the side spaces is hidden from view when door is 
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“T was fishing just off the Hogback,” the 
alleged Marean letter reads, “when I got a 
strike that made me think I had snubbed a 
submarine boat. It was lucky for me that I 
was close to shore or I would have taken more 
water than my system needed. We had consid- 
erable of a tussle at first, when he kind of let 
up and I jumped out and waded ashore. We 
had a right merry time for awhile, until my 
feet slipped and the line got tangled around 
my legs. At this he started for the other side 
of the lake and I went sailing down the bank, 
hitting the high places and saying things that 
a man fishing has the only right to say. Hon- 
est, I thought it was good-bye to all sorrow, 
but, just as I went over the bank, I caught the 
limb of a spruce tree and hung on like a bull- 
dog to a stolen ham. I worked up most to the 
top of that tree, when he started in again mak- 
ing a surge for deep water—and if I had not 
had a good grip on that three-top I surely 
would have been waterlogged; for he had the 
tree bent double, so that my feet were 
in the water. Then all at once he took a 
shoot up and out of the lake and the tree 
sprung back with such force that Mr. Fish 
sailed right over the Hogback into the little 
lake on the other side, and as he went by me 
I got a slap from his tail that made me see 
more stars than I ever thought were in use. 
He must have got unhooked, somehow, for 
when he landed in the water the back lash of the 
line wound 17 times around me, tying me to the 
tree so tight that I could hardly move. It was 


a lucky shot too for me; for when he landed , 


in the lake the water came over that ridge in 
a regular flood, and if I had not been securely 
tied to that tree it would have carried me out 
in the big lake.” 

6 +e * 

Dr. WELv, another good sportsman of Belvi- 
dere,. is happy in the possession of as husky a 
litter of Irish setter puppies as we have seen 
in many a day. There are 8 of the youngsters 
in the family and they give indicatons of mak- 
ing as useful hunters as their mother — one of 
the best quail and chicken dogs in the State. 
We imagine that White Nose (on top of the 
heap) will be perfectly at home pointing a 
covey of Bob Whites from a-top some snake 
fence. His self-satisfied air plainly shows con- 
fidence—a good thing in any dog. The 
strained attitude of that one with the white 
collar seems to indicate perseverance and 
aggressiveness — useful traits in dogs but 
mighty hard on tramps. The mother is a 
strong, fast worker — good for a 10 hours’ hunt 
any day, and, besides her worth as a field dog, 
her kind and intelligent disposition makes her 
invaluable as a home companion. 

* ~ + 


Ar Geneva resides a good taxidermist in the 
person of N. O. Lawson. In his work-rooms he 
exhibits the most complete collection of song 
birds, water-fowl and game birds common to IIli- 
nois, we have yet seen outside of a public muse- 
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um. The knowledge of bird life he displays in 
the life-like poses of his specimens is accounted 
for by some two-score years of collecting. Mr. 
Lawson’s large local trade is the best proof of 
the quality of his work, but his field is a large 
one and this same excellent workmanship, in 
connection with the small fees he asks for his 
labor, should attract more sportsmen from other 
States, who wish their trophies preserved in 
natural positions. 
+ +* 

A croup of cedar waxwings, as sleek and 
graceful as in life, brought recollections of 
quiet summer days, when a flock of these bird 
gypsies—almost as gentle and noiseless in 
voice as in manners — fitted into the scene so 
perfectly as to make even a song-sparrow an 
intruder. There were ducks and other water- 
fowl on his shelves; hawks and buzzards hung 
pendant from the ceiling; while a fat raccoon 
endeavored to climb a broken limb, in the cor- 
ner, aS we have seen them do on many a crisp 
fall night, when coon hounds circled and 
barked round the base of some big pine. As 
we left his rooms a neighbor boy drifted on 
to the scene, accompanied by a business-like 
looking beagle and carrying a single-barrel 
shotgun, and begged Mr. Lawson to accompany 
him on a rabbit hunt. The last we saw of our 
taxidermic friend, he was hefting a 16-gauge 
in one hand and a 44-calibre double-barrel 
collecting gun in the other — don’t know which 
he used. 

+ 2 + 

Two hunters — one tall and slim; the other, 
long and slender—came strolling along the 
Kishwaukee one sunny day, in the middle of 
May. Now, it happened the coats which these 
hunters wore bulged in a suspicious manner 
—for this was the middle of May and one’s 
coat can bulge in nothing but a suspicious 
manner after the first day in our Month of 
Flowers. And behold, as they followed the 
winding course of the river, another canvas- 
clad figure appeared on the opposite side. And 
this other hunter-man (who carried a gun but 
whose coat (bulged not) hailed the 2 hunter- 
men who had shot snipe at a time when good 
law-makers had said it was unlawful so to do, 
asking them in pleasant tones, “ Whatcher 
got?”’ and these men with bulging coats — for 
gross pride was in their hearts, answered, 
“Goterloter snipe.” So the lone hunter-man 
who had a gun but no game pondered much 
and expressed the opinion that all the game 
must be on the side with the men who had 
bulging pockets, and added the wish that they 
might toss him a pair of their rubber boots. 
And these hunters who had shot gladly tossed 
him what he requested, which he donned and 
waded safely to their side of the stream; where- 
upon, in carefully chosen words (see Social 
Etiquette — one dollar) he introduced himself as 
George Rowe, Game Warden, which caused the 
interior inspiration apparatus and adjacent or- 
gans of the men with bulging coats to sink 
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Grape-Nuts 


Are not made of either Grapes or Nuts. 
But of the selected elements of Wheat and Barley. 
The name was suggested by the Grape Sugar which is 
produced by the processes of making, in which the starchy part 
of these grains is changed into what is technically known as 


Grape Sugar (really pre-digested starch) which is in the most 
perfect state possible for easy digestion. 


Therefore, the person with a weak stomach has a perfect 
food in 


Grape -Nuts 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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into the pits of their gourmandizing section 
and cost them in coin of the realm about 60 
dollars per. Selah. The moral to this might 
be: Don’t loan your boots, but it isn’t. This 
De Kalb game warden is without doubt as 
competent an official as there is in Illinois. 
His record for the 3 years he has held office is 
one to be proud of and this season he has 
made more arrests than any warden in the 
State. On Nov. 12 he collected 8 specimens 
‘from Kirkland and Kingston who were hunting 
without licenses; a week later got 6 from 
Maple Park for the same offence, and was as- 
saulted at the same time by a farmer (armed 
with a pitch-fork and an excitable disposition), 
but luckily the warden escaped with his life. 
I hope Warden Rowe will be with us in his 
present capacity for many years. 
Frank L. STICK. 
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fur, by the l-year-old beagles who had, would 
make an interesting story. The Nimrod now 
owns 9 of the little fellows, besides the original 
4; hunts them in autumn and winter with a 
gun and in spring and summer without, and 
swears it’s the best sport in the world. 


* * * 


THIS man’s experience has been that of many 
others. So to the 4-year law on pinnated 
grouse we partly owe the late unprecedented 
demand for beagles. Every town now has its 
beagle fanciers and the larger cities their 
beagle clubs; enthusiasm over the beagle is 
high, and rightly so—for his quarry is with 
us in quantity. Even on the outskirts of im- 
mense, overgrown Chicago, a person can start 6 
to a dozen cottontails any day, if he but knew 
where to go. A friend in that city owns a pair 








KISHWAUKEE TIP. 


SALLY B. 


A PAIR OF THOROUGHBRED BEAGLES. (Kishwaukee Kennels). 





BEAGLES AND GOOD KENNELS. 





Early in the fall of 1903 a friend of ours liv- 
ing in the central part of Illinois (the proud 
owner of 4 beautiful English setters — good 
chicken dogs and as staunch and snappy work- 
ers as one could wish) made the unwelcome 
discovery that a law had been passed prohibit- 
ing chicken shooting for a period of 4 years. 
While too good a sportsman to doubt the bene- 
fit that would accrue from this law, he knew 
the effect 4 seasons of inactivity would have 
on spirited bird dogs. Then, one day, picking 
up a copy of Sports AFIELD, he saw an adver- 
tisement of broken beagles for sale. Beagles 
were about as well known to this man, as the 
dingo is to a Laplander, but he invested in a 
book on the little hounds, and after burning 
many feet of gas at $1.00 per thousand, sold 
3 of his bird dogs to a Minnesota hunter, and 
putting a part of the cash thus acquired into 
@ money order, came into possession of 4 
beagles, each with a pedigree as long as its 
ears, which are some lengthy. The training of 
this 40-year-old master, who had never hunted 


of beagles that are so used to city ways, that 
several times, when the kennel door has been 
left ajar they have boarded an electric car and 
ridden to the limits for a hunt by their lone- 
somes. Any Archer Ave. conductor will verify 
this statement. 

* . * 

Tue Kishwaukee Kennels at De Kalb, IIL, 
are run on an excellent plan and contains some 
of the best beagle blood in America. R. B. 
Cole and J. S. Cusson are both old dog men, 
Mr. Cusson having trained field and show dogs 
for 25 years; while Mr. Cole is one of the best 
authorities on beagles in the United States. At 
the Western trials (held at Oregon this fall) 
their only entry, Kishwaukee Tip, won First in 
an easy manner that speaks wonderful things 
for the future; Tip also won second in the 
same class at the Ohio State trials. Perhaps 
the best dog in their kennels is Hempfield’s 
Little Dandy. He was over-trained this year, 
but when only a year old won first at the Key- 
stone meet in ’04 and First in the Central meet 
the same year. He is a showy dog, full of snap 
and ginger. With men of Mr. Cole’s and Mr. 
Cusson’s experience at their head, the Kish- 
waukee Kennels promise to become the fore- 
most in America in their special line. : 
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CAUGHT NAPPING 


MAKING A DOUBLE 
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I WILL SEND YOU FREE 


a set of half-tone reproductions, 5x7 inches, ot these four attractive duck and 
goose shooting pictures. The pictures are in WATER COLOR. They are 
photogravures colored by hand in all the brilliant, lasting colors, true to nature, 
red sunset skies, every duck in its natural colors. They combine the talent of 
six leading artists. The ducks and geese are drawn by Lynn Bogue Hunt, the 
water color work is by S. A. Thors. By this combination I have produced a 
set of pictures that surpass any shooting pictures ever made by a single artist. 
The pictures are 16x20 inches on heavy Whatman paper, 22x28 inches. 

Prices, $2.00 each, two for $3.50. 

Also have the same pictures in plain photogravures (not colored) at $1.00 
each, two for $1.75. 
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In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield.” 





All pictures will be sent postpaid. Money refunded if not satisfactory. ‘ 

I want agents to canvass the sportsmen in every town in the United States. % 

The pictures sell at sight. ‘ 

E. HENDRICH, 218 EAST 18th STREET, NEW YORK ff 
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CONCERNING AUTOMATIC GUNS. 





Tue development of guns from the flintlock 
up to the present gun of the high-pressure 
smokeless type is an interesting study. One 
cannot but admire the ingenuity displayed by 
inventors who have evolved from the crude 
weapons of 100 years ago the gun of today. 
We are now on the brink of a new era of de- 
velopment—an entirely new principle of me- 
chanism being applied that bids fair to entirely 
supercede everything heretofore constructed in 
shoulder and forearm weapons. I refer to the 
automatic system. The different ways these 
guns are received by sportsmen, is amusing. 
Some cast aside everything else, adopt them at 
once and swear by them; others would decry 
their supposed destructive qualities and would 
have legislation to put a stop to their manu- 
facture; and still others—the more conserva- 
tive class perhaps—look into their mechanical 
features and investigate the claims made for 
them by their makers with a critical eye and 
with a view to being fair-minded about their 
real worth. This class comprises about nine- 
tenths of the gun-buying public, who stand 
ready, when the new system has proven good, 
to adopt it, but who are taking no chances of 
buying a cat in a bag. The advantage of the 
automatic system lies in the extreme simplicity 
of its mechanism and simplicity of operation, 
combined with its rapidity of fire. These facts 
which recommend it are apparent at a glance; 
but, to know its disadvantages as now made, 
more intimate acquaintance is required. The 
simple fact that an American automatic rifle 
of. really high. power has not been placed upon 
the market, counts for nothing; for within a 
short time automatic guns, comparing favor- 
ably in. power to those of the solid-breech type, 
will undoubtedly be produced. The possibili- 
ties of getting an extremely light and at the 
same time an extremely powerful rifle made on 
the automatic system, or the advantages pos- 
sessed by such a gun, are as yet not fully com- 
prehended by the average sportsman. One of 
the great stumbling blocks in the way of mak- 
ing extra light solid-breech guns of any con- 
siderable power lay in their excessive recoil. 
This recoil being absorbed to a certain extent, 
makes an extremely light and powerful auto- 
matic at once possible and attractive. At pres- 
ent the lightest weight high-power gun procur- 
able is the .30-30 Winchester carbine, which, at 
6% lIbs., is about as light as a high-power 
gun of the solid-breech type can comfortably 
be made; but if sportsmen who are aware of 
the advantages held out by light-weight hunt- 
ing rifles will only voice their sentiments, we 
may expect soon to see manufacturers produce 
a gun of equal power, length and calibre that 
will not weigh over 5 Ibs. 

The disposition on the part of manufacturers 
to perfect the automatic rifle as a hammerless 
gun, is, from my viewpoint, hardly consistent 
with the practical use to be given it. Nearly 
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all the safety devices I have so far observed 
being used on these guns are very crude. Not 
that they will not properly fulfill their pur- 
pose—for that they undoubtedly do—but on 
account of the awkward position they are 
usually placed in their use is rendered extremely 
unhandy—making a fumble at the critical mo- 
ment likely. It is now necessary, in order to 
fire that all-important first shot, to either oper- 
ate the safety which frees the trigger or to 
work the entire mechanism by hand, which 
ejects a loaded shell during the operation of 
cocking. This latter method of using the gun, 
being noisy, cannot be tolerated in a hunting 
weapon; so that one is practically forced to 
carry the gun always cocked and to depend 
altogether upon his adeptness in operating the 
safety device. The simple addition of an ex- 
posed and convenient hammer to an automatic 
rifle designed for hunting purposes, would at 
once remove this stumbling block, which will 
always be regarded with more or less disfavor 
by practical hunters. In a big-game gun it is 
a source of considerable satisfaction to the 
hunter to see the hammer at full cock when 
he is about to use the gun or to know at a 
glance that the hammer is down when not 
using it. Another great advantage in an ex- 
posed hammer lies in the fact that such a gun 
might be so constructed as to be readily used 
as a single-shot, in case the mechanism failed 
to work as a repeater. From my viewpoint, I 
would consider the addition of an exposed 
hammer, such as we have been accustomed to 
using, a great improvement and one that would 
at once do away with the disadvantage regard- 
ing that all-important first shot, as explained. 
We have the exposed hammer on the Colt 
automatic pistols, but, Owing to its position as 
placed on the gun, it is etremely awkward to 
find and to use. The weight of the gun offers 
no resistance to equalize the force used to cock 
it, and pressure applied to the hammer, when 
the gun is held in the one hand, elevates the 
barrel, and additional weight to prevent this is 
usually supplied by the left hand during the 
operation of cocking it. The long-nosed ham- 
mer, as first placed upon this weapon, offered 
leverage sufficient to partially overcome this 
condition, and, to my mind, is really a better 
hammer than the later design; but either ham- 
mer should be placed considerably forward of 
its present position, in order to be satisfactorily 
used as intended. This would, of course, neces- 
sitate the entire remodelling of the frame and 
a complete change of mechanism; but as the 
years go by we may yet see this done, in order 
to make the hang, fit and balance of the weapon 
more nearly correspond with that of the mod- 
ern cylinder revolver. 

In their present state of development, those 
things of prime importance to a forearm weapon 
—the hang, fit and. balance, the convenience of 
using and in firing the first shot—have not yet 
been got around, and the automatic pistol is 
the embodiment of perfection only in the 
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BRADLEY’S ANTI. 2:cvicre tient, 


RU ST ROPES No more worrying to keep your firearms 

= in perfect condition. Sent poston. $1.00 
per set for Shotguns; 50c. for Rifles; 25c. for Revolvers. Give gauge and length 
of barrel. Send for circular giving full particulars. 


m5 BRADLEY’S SHOTGUN SIGHT Maske wine Scores greatly easy 


increased at trap and in field. Price, Pa. 650 cents. Send for circu 
Address C. L. BRADLEY, Clarksville, aaa. 
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Lyman Improved 
Combination Rear Sight 


Patented July 25, 1905. 


FOR 
THE 
BOYS 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN BOY 
By A. Russell Bond 


12mo. $20 Pages. 
340 Illustrations. 




















The first combination 
folding rear sight ever 
accomplished which can 
be locked and reliably, 
rigidly held in exact 
position for shooting. 


Instantly and easily 
locked whenever de- 
sired, regardless of po- 
sition of rifle. 





This is a story of outdoor boy life, suggesting a large 
number of diversions which will stimulate in boys the 
— spirit. 

The needs of the boy camper are supplied by the di- 
rections for ee rene ee sleeping bags and 
tents; also tree houses, stra uts and log cabins, 

The winter diversions include instructions for mak- 
ing skate sails and snow shoes and skis, besides ice 
boats, scooters, sledges and toboggans 

Among the more instructive subjects covered, are 
surveying, wigwagging, heliographing and bridge build- 
ing, in which many ifferent kinds of bridges are de- 

scri he book also contains a large number of mis- 
po! mal devices such as scows, canoes, windmills and 
the like. Price, $2.00, postpaid 


Cannot be locked ex- 
cept in correct position. 


When locked can be 
freely carried through 
the woods, without risk 
of knocking out of 
exact position. 





No.1 A. Price $3.00. 


SPORTS AFIELD, The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 
. 358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. Middlefield, Conn. 


NEAR TO NATURE'S HEART 


but easy of access. Splendid boating, virgin fishing and 
hunting. Ideal locations for summer and autumn 
homes on beautiful Minnesota lakes. You can have 
health, happiness and sport and make a profit besides. 


This is what you have long wanted. 
Write for information. 
GEORGE RUPLEY, - Lyceum Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 


RIPPLEY’S the civeny Ano pleasure STEEL BOATS 
of Dest gaivanized stecl, "Indestructible." Large air chambers 


> Unsinkable. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. jogue shows other designs. 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., ““isriiace"™ 


Box 8, Grafton, Ills. 


SOUND FINANCE REELS 


NOTHING “FRENZIED” ABOUT AMERICA REELS 


The newest and most perfect line of reels, mechanically, ever offered 

to the public. TAKE-DOWN, full ball or pivot bea ng; Micrometer Fy 
wond ] Automatic Level Winder; ball-bearing, throw-out, entirely new, perfec- 
tion. Goose-neck Click. Felt lubricated. velvet cu hion bearin ngs. Aluminum and 
German Silver Reels. 1905 Models. GOLD STANDARD. Write for Catalogue 


AMERICA COMPANY, 668 Race St., Rockford, III. 




















Hotel Woodbound 


Magnolia Springs 
dwin Co., , 


ALABAMA, 


A beautiful Winter Resort. Fishing 
and Hunting. Send for Booklet. 


JOHN WALKER, prop., or 


Geo. W. Garside, 2012 State St., Chicago 
Tel. Calumet 3571. 
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clumsy: awkwardness of its make-up. Makers 


have taken unfair advantage of the public’s 
credulity'in advertising the range as from 
1,000 to 1,500 and even 2,000 yds., so that 
erroneous opinions have been formed regarding 
their penetrative and shocking power. I speak 
of automatic pistols knowingly, without preju- 
dice, and in a fair-minded way, when I say 
that at present they have nothing whatever to 
recommend them, outside of the fact that, after 
the first shot is fired, a number of subsequent 
shots may be placed very rapidly and accur- 
ately, which advantage is greatly detracted 
from by a careful consideration of other fea- 
tures wherein they are lacking. The objections 
set down against the pistols cannot be applied 
to the rifles; for in these arms we have guns 
made nearly like those to which we are accus- 
tomed. In the rifles and shotguns, the adop- 
tion of the automatic principle has not ma- 
terially changed the hang, fit, balance or out- 
side appearance, and the only faults we may 
find in them are in the mechanical features 
that conduce to their being more readily 
manipulated by the hunter in actual field ser- 
vice. When these little points are brought to 
a state of being thoroughly practical in every- 
day use, we will have a weapon which Ameri- 
cans can and will point to with pride. After 
the New Model 1905 Winchester self-loader in 
.32 and .35 calibres and the new Browning 
Automatic .30 and .35 calibres get better known, 
their makers will undoubtedly see to it that 
those improvements suggested by their patrons 
get fair consideration, 

One of the strongest arguments I can think 
of in favor of having automatic hunting rifles 
equipped with an exposed hammer, lies in the 
fact that in such guns the creepy trigger pull 
would be entirely done away with, and, in 
ordinary hands, the use of the gun would be 
rendered decidedly more safe. In the presence 
of game one under excitement is very likely to 
forget that the automatic is always loaded and 
cocked after firing. With an exposed hammer 
constantly before his eye, the careless hunter 
would be reminded by its position of the dan- 
ger attendant upon diving ‘into brush after 
crippled game and the operation of lowering 
this hammer to the safety notch would be de- 
cidedly handier to most people than the manipu- 
lation of a safety device placed through the for- 
ward end of the trigger guard. If the makers 
insist upon perfecting the automatic as a ham- 
merless gun, however, a uniform safety—alike 
in all guns—should be adopted and used on 
both rifles and shotguns. Then one accustomed 
to the use of the safety could handle readily 
either arm. In the double-barrel hammerless, 
the safety placed upon the tang, to be operated 
by the thumb, became almost universally used 
on American-made guns, and such an arrange- 
ment of the safety ought to be adopted on 
automatics, after a handy place for it was de- 
cided upon. In the automatics, of those safe- 
ties which I know, I regard the one placed in- 


side the trigger guard and just forward of the 
trigger, to be conveniently placed—even more 
so perhaps than the tang safety. Those with 
whom I have talked who have used this style 
of safety seem to like it so placed, after be- 
coming used to it, but I have never yet met 
the man who was satisfied with the safety used, 
on the rifles. 

There are those who like the automatic 
principle, but who are afraid of it. This class 
will probably insist on an automatic safety to 
remove their present objections. An automatic 
safety on an automatic gun at first thought 
may seem impractical, but there is no reason 
why such a safety could not be readily applied 
by utilizing the grasp of the hand upon the 
stock to unlock it when the gun is being held 
in position for firing. Such a style of safety, 
placed directly back of the trigger guard, was 
used some years ago on the Whitney hammer- 
less double guns, which, so far as accidental 
discharge goes, was an absolutely safe weapon. 
In the above-mentioned gun enough power was 
obtained by a system of leverage to put full 
tension on the main springs as the safety lever 
was pressed home and as the gun was brought 
to shoulder. In the automatic this principle 
might be worked in with,a shorter movement 
and one requiring less force to operate. If a 
non-automatic safety were wanted, this lever 
could be pressed home and fastened by a slide 
catch—allowing the gun to be used entirely 
independent of it (which, in extremely rapid 
firing, might be of advantage). Those who 
have used the safeties now being put on auto- 
matic rifles, would take kindly to this style; 
for its adoption would do away with all un- 
easiness regarding the position of the concealed 
hammers and the gun would always be at safe, 
yet always ready for instant use. The com- 
paritive newness of the automatic rifle and its 
radical departure from other styles of actions 
make the perfection of its smaller details a 
matter requiring a certain amount of time and 
experiment. Just now, as the several types of 
rifles are being placed on the market, the 
makers will have a weather eye to note their 
reception. Practical suggestions, giving them 
the gist of public opinion concerning their 
product, might meet with prompt action and aid 
them very materially in further perfecting 
what is destined to become the most effective 
gun the world has ever known. 

A. W. LowbeRMILK. 
a ae 

A NUMBER of local trap-shooters lined up in 
contest on Thanksgiving Day at Baxter, Iowa 
—five 10-bird, matches being the principal 
events, with 2 turkeys or geese up as prizes 
in each and blue-rocks as targets. Same phe- 
nomenal scores were made, even in the teeth 
of a cutting wind; but, without mentioning 


names and merits of each shooter, it is suffici- 
ent to say, that, in keeping with the conditions 
of the day, C. W. Cool was the winner of the 
largest number of geese. 
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Marble’s 


Rifle 
Cleaner 


eo 2 
“ made of the softest brass 
gauze we can obtain and are 
smaller in diameter than the 
m they are intend- 


miata eg orn’ 
of the wire core holds only one 
side. of each section against the 
bore and the twist in the wire causes cleaner to 
follow the twist in the rifle. Thus, many project- 
ing ends of brass wire are forced into each angle 
of the entire rifling. The implement cleans very 
rapidly and is exceedingly durable. Price, pre- 
paid, 50cts. Field cleaner, 75 cts. Jointed brass 
rod with strong steel joints, steel swivel in tip 
and cocobola handle, $i.00. AJlof Marble’s Extra 
Quality Specialties are for sale by dealers every- 
where, or will be sent direct, prepaid. 
MARBLESAFETY AXE CO.,Gladstone,Mich, 








Mention Sports Afield and ask for Catalogue B. 
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HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 
335 PARK AVE., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 











GUSTAV BODEN, 


Expert Taxidermist 


Animals, Birds, Fish and Rep- 
tiles mounted in a most natural, 
durable and up-to date manner. 
F Manufacturer of papier-maché 
Matta. skulls with bone teeth in all 


tanned and lined for rugs. All 
‘ kinds of artificial eyes in stock. 


Prices the lowest for 
good work, 


All work guaranteed. 









Scooter Photos 


Send 50 cts. in stamps for a fine large photograph 
of a South Bay ‘‘Scooter’’—the wonderful boat that 
sails on ice or water. Faster than an ice boat. 

This is the birthplace of the ‘‘scooter.’’ I photo- 
graph them and havea large assortment. By buying 
these pictures many people learn how to build a 
scooter. Also pictures of Skate Sailing. 

My pictures have been sent all over the world. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. References: Dunn’s or 
Bradstreet’s. 


H. S. CONKLIN, Photographer, 
Dept. C., 29 Ocean Ave., Patchogue, N. Y. 
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No. 4 
List $100.00 


If you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
a gun of any other make. 
is not the best by all odds, return it. V.B.—The Ithaca stays. 
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mpare them, and if the Ithaca 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHACA GUN CO., * 


= iTH AGA, N. Y. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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ParKeR Bros. have received from the Lewis 
& Clark Exposition a diploma for Gold Medal, 
awarded them for their hammerless gun—the 
award being made by the Jury of Awards, 
composed of five of the representative men of 
Portland. Thus a very high compliment has 
been paid the Parker gun. The Parker is 
famous for its simplicity of action, beauty of 
outline and exceptional shooting qualities. 
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Tue old-time duck decoy was carved from a 
solid block of wood, weighed severa] pounds 
and was a most unhandy article in many ways. 
Close packing for transportation was out of the 
question. A couple of dozen decoys would 
pretty well fill a boat. After a while some one 
thonght of a profile decoy, cut from a board 
and properly colored on its sides, and for some 
purposes the pro- 
file answered 
very well—es- 
pecially for very 
shallow’ water, 
where they could 
be staked out in- 
stead of anchor- 
ed. In deep water 
the trouble was 
that winds or 
current would 
generally turn 
all the decoys 
with their heads 
in the same di- 
- rection, so that 
there was really 
nothing to at- 
tract the atten- 
i tion of flocks 
i coming in from 
' the front or rear.. The edge of an inch board 
is not remarkably noticeable from a distance, as 
any one may learn for himself through prac- 
i tical observation. A profile decoy had to be 
tl mounted on a second board of sufficient size to 
iY float it, and ballasted to preserve a correct 
position in the water, so that it was in reality 
but little lighter or more convenient to carry 
than the old-style decoy. In the Illinois River 
Folding Decoy Duck, manufactured by J. W. 
Reynolds, 68 South Morgan street, Chicago, 
Ills., we find these bad features of the profile 
decoy wholly overcome by the simple expedi- 
ent of meunting the ducks in sets of three, as 
shown in the accompanying cuts. The sup- 
porting bars are hinged so that they will fold 
together fer carrying, three decoys occupying 
no more space than one excepting in point of 
thickness. When extended, the ducks are head- 
ing in different directions, so that a full or 
partial side view of two out of the three may 
be had from any point. One anchor and cord 
serves for the three. They may be set out in 
half the time required for other decoys and 




















AFIELD. 


are proportionately easier to gather in. All 
these are features that appeal to the practical 


sportsman. 
ad € = 


WE would call the attnetion of persons who 
appreciate good hunting scenes to the new set 


of duck and goose shooting pictures in water | 4 
color, published by Emil Hendrich, the Missis- ; 


sippi River duck shooter and shanty-boater. 
His pictures combine the work of six different 
artists—the flying ducks being drawn by that 
prince of sportsmen, Lynn Bogue Hunt, and 
the scenery part of the pictures from the 
studio of S. A. Thors. These views have un- 
usually beautiful landscape and cloud effects. 
The action, both in the shooter and the ducks, 
is true to life. If the pictures are not satis- 
factory, Mr. Hendrich assures us he will re- 
fund you your money. Mention Sports AFIELD 
and he will send you, free, a set of half-tone 
reproductions 5x7 inches in size. Address, E. 
Hendrich, 218 E. Eighteenth St., New York 
City. 
ad * * 

H. R. Paterson, the well-known lowa ama- 
teur, has made some remarkable scores lately. 
In looking over his record, it is found that, 
out of 5,200 targets shot at, he missed only 
382, making a general average of 92.6 per cent. 
These scores were all made with U. M. C. 
shells and speak well for their efficiency. 

* * * 

Tue Urbana (0.) Gun Club was successful 
in landing both the Team and Individual 
trophies, which have been contested for during 
several months past by the gun clubs of. Spring- 
field, St. Paris, Urbana and nearby points. 
The final shoot was held at St. Paris on Nov. 
1—the Urbana team winning the Peters Team 
Cup with a score of 210 and E. W. Holding 
winning the Individual trophy with a score of 
49 out of 50. 

* - * 

At the recent Des Moines shoot, L. A. Ungles, 
shooting U. M. C. shells, won the Du Pont 
trophy, awarded the man making the most wins 
in a series of 10 shoots. Mr. Ungles had 4 
wins to his credit, scoring 50 straight in each, 
while Mr. Halgerson won 3, Mr. French 2 and 
Mr. Hyland 1. 


* 7 * 
Ar the Boundbrook meet the New Jersey 
Individual State championship was won by F. 
C. Bissett and the lst and 2nd amateur aver- 
ages by Messrs. Markley and Pleiss—all using 
Peters Ideal factory-loaded shelis. 
ier TR = 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 





cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk-Lehigh Valley 
Route. Solid through trains; magnificent 
scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls, 
Deseriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 
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